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“BUILT FO SERVE—NOT MERELY TO SELL.” 


HIS good car, built by a concern that for forty-three Mertesietetvltlecaatlace mon haeltt lias) cee (tte ce 
embodies all the essentials that you expect to find in a car costing $1000.00 or more. A car of real 
distinction and proven performance, in which you get a full dollar of value for every dollar of price. 


Constructed of the best materials, Champion Spark Plugs were chosen as regular factory equipment. 
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The Value and Cost of Our 7 


Speedometer Service 


| Our chain of direct factory branches and service 
: stations which covers the country plus our large field 
organization of service men costs us more per speedom- 
eter than any reduction any other speedometer manu- 
facturer might offer you. 
And our additional overhead serves you—not us. 
As 95% of the automobile manufacturers willingly 
pay the difference we must be on tke right track. 

















with Stewart Products” 





“It will pay you to see that the car you buy is equipped 





| The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
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Automobile springs, designed as they are today, 
require control. Highly resilient and therefore 
highly sensitive to every change in load and road 
they need the steadying influence which the 
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affords. Leading car man- 
ufacturers have long main- 
tained that the only car  automovite man- 


> - a ufacturers oS 
suspension capable of giv- ce springs ‘tha 
; can be made. If 


ing uniformly excellent re- you, want more 


comfort, you must 


The day is past when the 
Hartford Shock Absorber 
is to be viewed in the light 
of a mere luxury-contrib- 
Juting accessory. It is a 





Hartford f e € / ° | 
sults, whatever the road or Shock Absorbers. <u “a necessity and the present 
the load, is active springs _7=Zaaayy > trend of automobile spring 
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supplemented by Hartford == =3 Ray” design is such that you 
Shock Absorbers. This ex- ago “S'Boulevera™” can’t dispense with it if you 
plains why many well- | want your car to ride 
known cars, Hartford-equipped at smoothly and comfortably, whatever 
the factory, are famed for their easy- its load or whatever the road. 

riding qualities and because of this Trying is convincing. You cannot 
very fact are preferred above others lose. Our guarantee is satisfaction 
irrespective of price. or money back. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 


Heretofore Known as Hartford Suspension Co. 
146 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 
Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bump Absorber, Red Kack Jack. 


Branches: New York, 1846 Broadway and 212-214 W. 88th St.; Boston, 319-325 Columbus Ave.; Chicago, 
2637 Michigan Ave. 


Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
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7 == Along the sandy trails 








prove their trust- 
worthiness ‘ 













The many Dodge cars now in Government service at the 
“Border” and in Mexico are equipped with 
NEW DEPARTURE Ball Bearings 


The use of NEW DEPARTURES 
in this connection exemplifies 
in striking manner, the im- 
plicit confidence, born of 
test and experience, re- 

posed in these bear- 

ings by car builders 

and buyers every- 

where. 





A census of the mo- 
tor cars and trucks in 
similar service, would 
reveal the almost 
| 
| 






universal acceptance of NEW 
DEPARTURE trust- 


worthiness. | | 





Send for the Brown Book ! 





The New Departure Manufacturing Company Jj | 
BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. ii 

Conrad Patent Lieense | 

Western Branch: 818-20 Ford Building, Detroit, Michiga” | 


Distributors in Trade Centers Throughout the United States i 
Sole British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, Manchester 
Continental Europe: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Denmark 











New Departure Double Row New Departure Single Row 
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Now Is the 
Time to Start 
Advertismg— 


Garage heaters 

Car heaters 

Steering wheel heaters 
Radiator heaters | 
Storm and cold-proof curtains 
Enclosed bodies 

Robes and blankets 


Heavy motoring coats and 
clothing 


Anti-freezing compounds 
Winter driving gauntlets 
Tire chains 

Ice-proof tire protectors 


Shock absorbers and spring 
inserts to smooth out 
heavy winter roads 

Primers 


Self-starters 
Anti-snow glare goggles 
Easy starting carburetors 


Get your dealers 
stocked and the con- 
Sumer demand ready 
created for your win- 
ter accessories before 
the cold weather sets 
in. 90% of all cars 
are used the year 
‘round, offering an 
ever - increasing 
volume of winter busi- 
ness. During the next 
3 months far-sighted 
motorists will be pre- 
paring themselves 
against the rigors of 
cold weather by 
getting fall and winter 
equipment installed 
early. Advertise it 
now! 
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MALLERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This one in Virginia 
is good 


And now comes good old staid Virginia with 
a Studebaker “Opportunity” that some enter- 
prising dealer is going to snap up and develop 
into one of the richest i:narkets in the South 
for the sale of the Studebaker cars. 


This “Opportunity” is in a city that lies about 
a mile southwest of Norfolk, on the Elizabeth 
River. The last census figures place the total 
of population at 37,000 though there are very 
likely more than 40,000 people living there now. 
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The manufacture of paper, cotton, hosiery and 
knit goods are the leading industries. Ship- 
et yards and railway shops add materially to the 
ieee industrial activity while an excellent harbour 
and rail transportation facilities furnished by 5 
big railroads give impetus to a prosperous 
export business in cotton, lumber, naval stores 
and pig-iron. 


Something more than financial strength and a 
signed agreement are necessary to secure this 
opportunity. You know the Studebaker re- 
quirements— Initiative, selling ability, and pro- 
gress. If you believe you have it in you to 
measure up—write for the facts. 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. x» Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 
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"T° HE Apache follows the faint thread of 

his Arizona path no more. The 
‘trail,’’ a modern highway, has taken 
its place, and where once ran a path pos- 
sible only to the keen-eyed redman, a road 
now winds with easy grades beneath the 
wheels of many motor cars. The Apache’s 
retreat has been laid bare to the public, 
but if it is the Apache’s loss, it is the 
motorist’s gain, for the retreat was in a 
wonderful country. 


‘ 


if you would follow the — 
trail in the wake of the keen- (aR Ma. 
eyed Apache, you might start : 7) 
trom Phoenix, for Phoenix is a 
fit beginning, with its setting 
a valley of 200,000 acres, 
en the year round and rich 
With roses and palms. Salt 
'r valley is a green oasis of 
cut 2,000 square miles. It is 
‘oposed of level plains ver- 
cut with alfalfa, set with 
it eottonwoods and edged 
y distant mountains so high 
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they seem to fade into clouds themselves. 
The country tempers its winters with the 
tinge of an eastern spring, and the mid- 
winter tourist, especially, will find there a 
comfortable climate. 

The road from Phoenix skirts the bank 
of a canal 80 feet wide and 8 feet deep, 
the giver of life to the fields and the sign 
of the country’s prosperity. Groves of 
oranges grow near by in the company of 
olive trees and date palms, while roses are 
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Palm trees and roses and a good road 


$3.00 Per Year 











ever blooming along the motorist’s path. 

About 30 miles from Phoenix you will 
come to the Granite Reef Diversion dam, 
1,000 feet between gates and 35 feet high. 
This dam diverts the waters into the great 
canals of the Salt river valley irrigation 
system, one of the most famous projects of 
the United States Reclamation Service. At 
certain seasons the flood surplus dashes 
over the 1,000-foot wall and sweeps away 
to join the Colorado river many miles off. 
Fish are here, and luck is good 
for the sportsman. 

Not far from the dam is 
Fort McDowell, relic of the 
frontier days, when the 
Apache followed his faint 
thread of a path and the high- 
way was not. You will reach 
the Apache trail itself Ly 
motoring south from _ here. 
You will strike it at the foot 
of Superstition Mountain, one 
of the spectacular offerings of 
the scenic West. To Indians 
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Consistent always, the Apache trail follows the westeru base of the Apache range to Globe 


this is ‘‘the Mountain of the Foam.’’ Kitchen,’’ where the rocks are all mussed 
up in various fantastic shapes and shades. 
Green slippery rocks, rough rugged rocks, 
flaring vellow rocks and delightful pink 
rocks form the conglomeration. 

The trail curves and skirts sheer cliffs 


from here on, finally opening into little 


Legend has it that it was once an island 
in a sea of foam during a flood. 
‘*Sentinel of the Apache Trail’’ woul: 
be a good title also, because the highway 
begins at the base of the mountain. On the 
through 


trail you will pass ‘*Devil’s 
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Webb Lodge on the lake formed by the big dam. 
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mountain valleys. Mormon Flat is fol- 
lowed by glimpses of Salt river and Tor- 
tilla Flat; then, after crossing the Hog 
Back, you top the crest of Fish creek hill. 
A sudden sharp turn in the road reveals 
wonders. Directly beneath, 1,000 feet or 
more, is the bed of the creek, the station 
and the canyon. Of course, you may not 
be able to pick them out at this distance, 
unless someone who knows is along, for 
the creek seems but a thread, the station, a 
mere box and the canyon, unremarkable. 

Fish creek station offers refreshment for 
motorists, and the agent can always add 
more of the lore of the-region. He points 
out the mountain sheep on the peaks and 
‘*the Cross’’ and ‘‘the Lion.’’ After Fish 
creek station come the granite hills with 
their view of a great basin of wonders. 
Salt river is again a ribbon in the per- 
spective, and to the left a giant peak con- 
tains Geronimo’s cave. The story goes that 
marauding Apaches sought refuge there 
from United States troops. They entered 
the cave by descending by ropes from the 
top of the cliff, which they reached by 
climbing a dangerous trail. Safety seemed 
eertain, but the Indians were killed by 
unaimed bullets fired within by the sol- 
diers at the bottom of the cliff. 

The banks of the river are not far dis- 
tant. The river is wide and elear. Blue 
cranes wade, and fish for food. Where the 
river curves, boulders rise from the middle 










The road winds along the edge of the lake on the way here 
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Makers of the road which covers the 
faint traces of their old path 
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The Apache also trav- 
els along the trail, but 
it is a far different trail 
just as it is a far differ- 
ent Apache who fol- 
lows it 


The dam needs no in- 
troduction, but note the 
road which tops it. 
Plenty of room for a 
road. ewists, for the 
structure is 20. feet 
thick at the top. It is 
168 feet thick at the 
foundation 
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This grade starts 1,000 feet or so above Fish Creek valiecy 


of the stream. Cottonwoods and willows 
line the banks. Young fallen trees show 
the work of beavers, and further interest 
is promised if you could follow the river, 
but the canyon narrows and, though the 
road has been one cut in the solid rock 
for many miles, the journey from here on 
must be on higher levels. 

The detour from the river, however, 
brings you quickly to a man-made inter- 
est, the Roosevelt dam, with its roar of 
water over the spillways and its sparkle 
of water over the deep falls. A rainbow 
arch spans the clouds of foam and spray 
which rise from the torrent, and the dam, 
a soft, gray form, silent, solid, forceful, 
seals the narrow neck. The water is held 
in check until it fills a great natural basin; 
it extends north and south into a lake cov- 
ering 25 square miles. 
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The dam is built of sandstone and ce- 
ment and rises 284 feet above the founda- 
tion, which is sunk 30 feet into solid rock. 
The base is 168 feet thick and the top is 
20 feet thick. Two spillways, 200 feet 
long, bring the total length to 1,080 feet. 
The structure holds enough water to cover 
1,300,000 acres with a depth of 1 foot, and 
assures a permanent supply for 240,000 
acres. The lake is formed by the water 
which flows into it from more than 6,260 
square miles. The work was begun in Sep- 
tember of 1905 and was completed Febru- 
ary 5, 1911. The cost was approximately 
$9,000,000; $3,500,000 was spent on the dam 
alone. 

Not far from the great dam are the ruins 
of cliff-dwellings and the home of the 
Apache of today, who lives in wick-i-ups, 
or brush huts. Baskets and blankets are 








Following Salt river by a road built on a shelf in the cliff 
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Hell’s Canyon 


made in the wick-i-ups, and there may be 
a silversmith, too. North of the dam is a 
great cattle region, and supplies for the 
ranches go through this part of the state. 
About 80 miles northward is a natural 
bridge on top of which is a growing vine- 
yard. Hospitable Scotch folks live there 
and welcome travelers who wish to leave 
the main trail for a visit there. 

From the dam the trail goes on to Globe, 
one of the oldest and most famous mining 
towns in Arizona. Globe started as a sil 
ver mining camp in 1876. Today some of 
the biggest copper mines in the West are 
there, with smelters and mills to handle 
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Starting down Fish Creek grade 


the ore. It is 45 miles from the dam to 
Globe, and for 10 miles or so the road is 
along the great lake or in sight of it. 
A remarkable giant cactus, called in Span- 
ish ‘‘Sojuaro,’’ grows in the Globe local- 
ity, and in the spring orchid-like flowers 


a 

Superstition moun- Be 
tain and the begin- ie 
ning of the trail. 
The fence-posts are Mi 
deceivers; they are 
really cacti 
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A country road, but paved 


tip the 40-foot-high plants. New canyons 
continually come into view on the way to 
Globe, and mountain ranges rise tier upon 
tier into the sky. 

Wonders of rock, bridge and vegetation 
accompany the trail to its end. Many kinds 
of cactus are near with their pines and 
barbs and brilliant blossoms. Camps of the 
now peaceful Apache also follow the road. 
The Apache warrior has become a citizen. 
His rifle is forsaken for the road shovel, 
and through the sarcasm of fate, perhaps, 
he today repairs the trail over which he 
once hunted. 

The motorist will find the Apache trail 
worth following. The road conditions are 
such that the 110 miles or so between 
Phoenix and Globe can be covered easily 
in 8 hours, with several pauses enroute. 





Part of the highway is government-built, 
that just out of Phoenix; part is a well- 
graded road through irrigated country. 
Meals may be obtained at Fish creek and 
at Roosevelt. 

The desert in this section offers the tour- 
ist no bare stretches of sand, but great 
breadths of unique plant life. Giant cac- 
tus, cholla, ocatilla, mesquite, organ cac- 
tus and niggerhead, with their gaily-colored 
flowers, cover the ground. Foot-long blos- 
soms tip the lance-like shafts of the emer- 
ald-leaved ocatilla, and the cactus has a 
bloom similar to that of the orchid. All 
year there are roses in the Phoenix neigh- 
borhood. From November to May there 
are countless thousands of roses in bloom 
in every garden and along all the roads and 
drives. 
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Harroun to Build Cars 


Winner of First Indianapolis 
Race Has Designed Car to 
Bear His Name 


New Concern Capitalized at $10,- 
000,000—Monihan Is President 


B oriangeis. Mich., Sept. 16—Ray Har- 
roun, one-time winner of the annual 
May 30 speedway race at Indianapolis, ex- 
pert on racing car design and former chief 
engineer of the Maxwell Motor Co., having 
designed while in the service of that com- 
pany the Maxwell racing cars, is vice-presi- 
dent of the newly-organized $10,000,000 
Harroun Motors Corp., to produce the Har- 
roun car to sell at $595. John Guy Moni- 
han, former director of sales of the Pre- 
mier, Cole and Marion companies, and well 
known in the industry, is president and 
general manager. 

The Harroun Motors Corp. has been 
formed to manufacture a low-priced car of 
Harroun’s design. A plant has been ac- 
quired at Wayne, Mich., which is only a 
few miles from Detroit, this factory having 
formerly been occupied by the Prout & 
Glass Carriage Co., and being ideally laid 
out for the production of motor vehicles. 
The site lies between the track of the New 
York Central and Pere Marquette railroads 
and covers about 60 acres. Plans are now 
being prepared, it is stated, for a large ad- 
dition, one story in height, and saw-tooth 
construction, which is to serve as a ware- 
house and assembly unit. Already much 
of the machinery and the manufacturing 
equipment is on the way, according to the 
officials of the new organization, some of it 
having been ordered as far back as March 
of this year, the concern having been in 
the development stage for over a year. 
Directorate of New Company 

On the directorate of the new company 
will be F. A. Vollbrecht, of New York, who 
was formerly connected with the King Mo- 
tor Car Co., and also with the Dort com- 
pany at Flint, Mich. He will have charge 
of the finances. Ward Macey, Indianapolis, 
will be sales manager, and Paul Hale 
Bruske, well known in Detroit motor cir- 
‘les, through his connection with the Stude- 
baker, will have charge of advertising. 

It is stated that the new Harroun cars 
will be exhibited at the shows and deliver- 
ies are promised for March, the tentative 
schedule for the first year being 25,000 
ears. Very little information regarding 
the type of vehicle to be manufactured is 
given at this time, although it is under- 
stood the machine will be sold for less than 
$600 and will be constructed largely of 
pressed steel parts. A four-cylinder mo- 
tor of valve-in-head type, with an espe- 
cially-designed balanced crankshaft, is to 
be used, this having an exceedingly long 
stroke, as compared with the average car 
of modern design, and an unusually small 
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bore. While the cylinders are of small 
diameter, the motor will turn up over 35 
horsepower, it is said. 





TRUCK MERGER ABANDONED 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 19—Special tele- 
gram—The merging of the Signal Motor 
Truck Co. and the Commerce Motor Truck 
Co. here, under the name of the Signal 
Commerce Motor Truck Co., has been aban- 
doned. It has been the plan to take over 
the two properties and incorporate under 
New York state laws with capital stock of 
600,000 shares of no par value. Thomas 
Neal, president of the Signal concern and 
one time head of the General Motors Co., 
was to have been president of the merger 
and W. E. Parker, president of the Com- 
merce company, was to have been vice- 
president of the proposition. The two mo- 
tor truck manufacturing concerns involved 
in the negotiations will revert to their 
original individual identities. 





CHALMERS SALES CONTEST 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15—A sales contest 
for distributers, dealers and salesmen was 
inaugurated on September 5 by the Chal- 
mers Motor Co. The contest will run until 
October 31 and entries may be made until 
September 15. There will be many prizes 
ranging from a motor car down. 





PAIGE MAY BOOST CAPITAL 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11—The Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Co. will hold a special 
stockholders meeting on Sept. 19, at which 
action will be taken upon a recommenda- 
tion of the directors that the capitaliza- 
tion of the company be increased from 
$2,000,000 to $3,500,000, through the issu- 
ance of $1,500,000 in preferred stock. On 
Sept. 2, the Paige company increased the 
capitalization by the declaration of a 50 
per cent stock dividend to holders of rec- 
ord Sept. 9, and the recommended issuance 
of preferred stock is another step in the 
company’s financing. 





FRIEND RETURNS TO MITCHELL 

Racine, Wis., Sept. 20—Special telegram 
—Otis C. Friend has returned to the 
Mitchell Motor Co., Inc., as president and 
general manager, succeeding H. L. Me- 
Claren, resigned. Two months ago Mr. 
Friend left the Mitchell company to be- 
come vice-president and general manager 
of the United Motors Corp., but assumes 
his duties with Mitchell at once. W. H. 
Armstrong, formerly secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer becomes treasurer and 
F. L. Mitchell, formerly treasurer, becomes 
eontroller. Mr. McClaren’s plans are not 
announced but it is understood that he will 
continue his duties as president of the Ra- 
eine Rubber Co. Friend entered the 
Mitchell organization in 1904 as retail 
salesman and later entered the Mitchell 
factory as purchasing agent, becoming 
successively factory manager, advertising 
manager, assistant sales manager, and gen- 
eral sales manager. 
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Veterans to Build Roads 


Canadian Soldiers Returned 
from Front to Construct 
Dominion Highways 


Move Made to Enable Unskilled 
Laborers to Earn Livelihood 


Eyre tite Ont., Sept. 15—Aware of the- 


importance of providing employment 


after the war for the returning soldiers,. 


the Dominion Military Hospitals Commis- 
sion, meeting in Toronto recently, adopted 
resolutions that advocate the building of a 
national highway by the government to 
give work to the unskilled laborers. Thou- 
sands of soldiers will return to Canada 
with no prospects for making a living, and 
the government already realizes the great 
task of finding employment for them. 


The commission has this in view, and as. 
Senator Longhead is president of the com- 
mission, at least a hearing seems to be as- 
sured the resolution in parliament. And if 


parliament listens kindly to its measures,. 


the federal government will have solved 
another after-the-war problem. 


Not only is the highway expected to 
give employment to those who would other- 
wise be able to find none, but such a road 
would be built with the mortorist and the 
business to be gained from the attraction 
of tourists in mind. Other benefits are 
those of a military nature. Not only would 
it solve the problem of demobilization and 
allow a gradual, rather than an abrupt, 
dismissal of soldiers, but the highway 
would serve as a memorial of the domin- 
ion’s part in the war. 


Has International Flavor 


The first resolution contains the meat 
of the matter and is worth quoting for 
that reason, as anything put forward by 
men prominent in national affairs for the 
purpose of providing for returned soldiers 
is of international effect. The resolution 
follows: 

That, as a considerable number of the 
men who have enlisted and are at present 
overseas or about to proceed thither are 
unskilled laborers, for whom it may be 
difficult to provide employment immedi- 
ately on their return, the commission ad- 
vocates the building of a national highway 
by the federal government. It would re- 
spectfully submit. to the government that 
such an undertaking would be a work of 
the greatest value. Among the advantages 
would be: 

1—Temporary employment would be pro- 
vided for thousands of men who would not 
otherwise find work. 

2—No public would provide so large an 
amount of employment at so small a capi- 
tal outlay. | 

3—The highway would be of immense 
value as a means for the transit of agri- 
cultural and other produce. 
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4—It would be the means of attracting 
numbers of tourists, entailing the spending 
of money within the borders of Canada. 

o—It would solve the problem of demo- 
bilization, as it would allow a gradual dis- 
banding of the troops from coast to coast. 

6—It would be a most practical memorial 
to Canada’s part in the great war. 





INFORCES TRAFFIC ORDINANCES 

Cleveland, O., Sept. 16—Determined at- 
tempts to enforce the provisions of the 
traffic ordinances in this city have led to 
the arrest of prominent citizens. An archi- 
tect was arrested Friday and compelled to 
remain in a cell at the central station for 
2 or 6 hours until he had given bond. He 
was accused by the arresting officer of driv- 
ing his car carelessly and crossing the 
street in spite of a stop signal while in- 
toxicated. He entered a plea of not guilty 
Saturday. 

Last week a society woman was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine and serve 5 days in 
the workhouse on the charge that she in- 
jured a man by careless driving and re- 
fused to stop and give him attention. She 
is out on bond, pending arguments for a 
new trial. Attorneys claim the ordinance 
under which she was punished is unconsti- 
tutional. The same day a physician was 
sentenced to pay a $50 fine and serve 30 
days in the county jail on the charge of 
driving his car while intoxicated. 





CHALMERS SALES PROMOTION PLAN 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15—An interchange 
of Chalmers selling ideas is the purpose 
of the new sales promotion department 
which has been inaugurated with C. B. 
King, manager, and W. L. Agnew, as assis- 
tant. The new department has nothing to 
do with allotments or shipments, but is 
designed solely to help dealers and sales- 
men sell cars. 

One of the most important features of 
the new department will be a school for 
salesmen, but in addition aid will be given 
directly by this department. For example, 
suppose the dealer is not selling as many 
cars as he should. The department studies 
the condition and finds out why. The pur- 
pose is to distribute as many cars in each 
territory as the wealth of that territory 
will allow. 

Methods and plans which have been 
found good by any one dealer will be 
passed on to the other. One dealer may 
work out a successful method of analyz- 
ing the buying power of his territory. An- 
other may have made a success of handling 
prospect letters. A third has built up a 
successful business by giving remarkable 
service. These dealers will be ferreted out 
and the features of their business described 
so that other dealers may copy them. 

The first session of the school opens Oc- 
tober 2 and meets 3 nights a week for 
4 weeks. This session will be for local 
students, but after that it will be conducted 
as a day school for dealers and salesmen 
throughout the country. 
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Concentrate on Design 


English Truck Makers to Pro- 
duce Single Type for 
War Use 


Drawings, Jigs, Etc., Will Be Fur- 
nished by Central Authority 


gees Aug. 12—Motor ear standard- 

ization has been developed to such a 
degree that England is now prepared to 
produce a single type of truck in all fac- 
tories for the use of her own and allied 
armies. Drawings and jigs will be sup- 
plied by the central authority to all the 
factories required to build trucks, and 
these factories will be obliged to build to 
this design, to the exclusion of their own 
models. A big series will go through im- 
mediately, and, it is declared, the output 
will be so great there will be no further 
need for American trucks. 

The new design is a 3- to 4-ton model 
with four-cylinder motor of 5 by 6 inch 
bore and stroke. It has four-speed and 
reverse gearbox and final drive by over- 
head worm. Hotchkiss drive is not incor- 
porated in the design. Ignition by high- 
tension magneto only is fitted; it is no 
longer considered necessary to have a sec- 
ondary ignition by batteries. All-metal 
wheels are employed, both of the cast-steel 
and pressed-steel type. It has been neces- 
sary to adopt the two types on account 
of the big output contemplated. 


Avoid Freakish Design 

In designing this truck everything freak- 
ish has been avoided and only features 
which have proved satisfactory under ac- 
tual war conditions have been incorporated. 
The 5 by 6 inch, four-cylinder motor gives 
a bigger piston displacement than is usu- 
ally considered necessary for a 3- to 4-ton 
load under either English or French condi- 
tions. It is intended, however, that the 
new truck shall be as suitable for Russian 
service as for work on the French front, 
hence the more powerful motor. The de- 
sign has been developed by an engineer 
who has had experience of all makes and 
who has enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of observing the defects of trucks under 
war conditions. Obviously engineers with 
vested interests find much to criticize in 
the new design, but the authorities over- 
ride all their objections and insist on every- 
body producing the one type of truck. 

Standardization has not been confined 
to trucks. One firm having been very 
successful on aviation motors has been 
ordered to devote the whole of its plant 
to the production of these engines and to 
hand its touring car drawings and jigs to 
a rival firm of lesser importance. Such a 
course does not meet with the approval 
of the more important firm, for it is obliged 
to give away all its secrets to a concern 
which will be a rival after the war. In 


II 


a considerable number of cases, successful 
aviation motors are being produced from 
designs supplied by the central authorities 
and in factories which would normally have 
been incapable of developing an aerial 
engine. The placing of the best brains 
of the nation at the disposal of the whole 
of the factories will have an important in- 
fluence on the development of the motor 
car industry. 

Germany also has realized the advantage 
of standardization. For a considerable 
time now she has specialized on two types 
of aviation motors—Mercedes and Benz— 
built in every available factory. In each 
ease the motors are six cylinder, vertical 
water-cooled with valves in the head. 

German water-cooled aviation motors— 
Mercedes and Benz—are all fitted with an 
indicator by means of which the pilot can 
ascertain the temperature of the cooling 
water. The Daimler-Mercedes Co. states 
that the maximum temperature of the 
water at the outlet from the cylinders 
should be 75 degrees. Ordinary thermom- 
eters have not been found satisfactory and 
use is now being made of an electric tele- 
thermometer made by Hartmann & Braun, 
on Frankfort-on-Main. The apparatus con- 
sists of a metal piece immersed in the 
cooling water, and within this piece a 
spiral receptor of the temperature. Just 
in front of the pilot’s seat is a galvano- 
metric indicator connected to the tempera- 
ture receptor by a suitable wire cable. The 
needle and the scale of the galvanometer 
are very clearly marked, the apparatus is 
entirely automatic and is not influenced 
by vibration. 





SHOW ALLOTMENT OCT. 5 


New York, Sept. 18—Drawings for space 
in the Seventeenth Annual National Auto- 
mobile Shows to be held in New York and 
Chicago in January will take place at the 
offices of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Thursday, October 5. 

As usual, there will be.two departments 
of car sections. That in New York will 
include the first and second floors of Grand 
Central Palace, wall space on the third 
and fourth floors and such other space as 
may be required to supply the applicants 
up to the time of the first allotment. At 
the Coliseum and Armory in Chicago the 
car section will include all the main floor 
of both buildings and as much of the Coli- 
seum basement and other available space 
as may be required. After the allotment 
for car section, the remaining space will be 
devoted to the exhibit of parts, accessories, 
motorcycles and so on. 

Space for the electric vehicle section will 
be reserved for allotment among members 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and the Electric Automobilé 
Manufacturers Association. Motor and ac- 
cessory manufacturers. will occupy the 
space in what is known as Section C and 
as. much as is required of Section D im 
Grand Central Palace. 
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Standardized 


TANDARDIZED traffic control is needed in every city in 
U. 8. A. with over 5,000 population. It is as essential to 
have standardized methods of handling motor car and all forms 
of vehicular traffic in cities as it is to have standardized sizes of 
spark plugs or standardized tire sizes. 
% & 
EK need a standardized system of hand signals for all drivers. 
The movement of the hand that signals to cars behind you 
that you are going to stop should be the same in Providence, 
Rhode Island as in Kearney, Nebraska. We need a standardized 
signal which tells those cars back of us that we are going to 
turn left or going to turn right. 


2 OF 

UT let us go further: We need standardized methods of 

police regulation. Take a 1,600-mile trip through several 
eastern states and you see how essential it is that the corner 
policeman has a uniform signal. In one city he swings his hands 
in a confusing manner and you do not know what he means. The 
result is you get a call down. In the next city he does not swing 
his hands at all and you get into more trouble. 


2 FF 

Lape police force in every city of 5,000 population or more 

should use the same arm or hand signals in controlling 
traffic. The motorists spending 2 weeks in a vacation tour 
goes through as many as twenty or more towns and cities a day. 
It is essential to him that traffic signals be standardized. You 
are putting the cart before the horse when you permit the chiefs 
of police in hundreds of different cities to develop some system 
of their own for signalling. Such a method of procedure is all 
wrong. It is conducive to accidents and is a trouble maker and 
a work maker for the police and the pedestrians. Let us have 
standardized hand signals. Let us have such standardized sig- 


Headlight Glare 


W- are a long way from finality in dimming headlights. Some 
of the alleged dimming devices are positively dangerous. 
They cut down the volume of light too much. When driving at 
night on a road with a black surface it is essential that you be 
able to pick up objects on the road at a distance of 150 feet. 
You should be able to detect a human being on the black road 
surface at that distance. Some of the alleged anti-glare devices 
consume too much light and do not leave sufficient illumination 
to do this. Such devices are not safe. The motorist must have 
light. He must have it on the road surface and not up in the 
branches of trees. The ideal dimming device is one that will 
not interfere with that light shed on the road surface but will 
only cut out those rays that go up in the air and serve no useful 
role in illumination, but are in short nuisances and dazzle others 
on the road. 


% F 


JE believe the Boston test of picking up an object on the 
W road 150 feet ahead: and picking up objects 10 feet to the 
side of the car at a point 10 feet in advance: and not throwing 
light more than 42 inches high at a point 50 feet in advance of 
the front of the car to be the best all-round test rules. Cities 
and states looking for anti-glare ordinances cannot do better 
than use these three essentials. At present it is difficult to im- 
prove upon them. 





Traffic Rules 


nals for every traffic policeman in every city of 5,000 popula- 
tion or over. ‘ 
2 ® 

W* need standardized traffic rules with regard to passing street 

cars stopped to take on or let off passengers. In one city 
the law says you must come to a full stop 10 feet back of the 
car. In another city the law says you can pass the street car if 
you keep 8 feet away from it. In another city the law says you 
ean pass the trolley car providing you use due caution. But where 
do you get off in a day’s tour passing through twenty different 
cities with trolley systems? You,are never certain of the law. 
There is no signs telling you what, to do. You are literally at the 
merey of the policeman. You are between the devil and the 
deep sea. You do not know when you are right or when you 
are wrong. Let us standardize the rule. To get a standard rule 
will mean that a few nut-headed selectmen in several cities will 
have to surrender their pet ideas on traffic and submerge them 
in a national system, but it will prove worth while. 


% & 

E need a standardized rule regarding stopping your car at 
W the curb. In every city of 5,000 and over every car and 
every horse vehicle should be required to stop with the right side 
to the curb. In these days of millions of motor cars it is im- 
perative that we establish standardized rules. The rule that is 
right in Jonesville is right in Smithtown. The motorist is no 
longer a citizen of one city but a citizen of a score or a hundred 
cities. In his larger citizenship he desires to obey the traffic 
rules and he cannot possibly do so unless the rules are standard- 
ized. Every car in large cities should be required to stop with 
the wheels not farther than 6 inches from the curb. No ear 
should be permitted to stop beside a water hydrant used for 
fire protection. 


Trunk on Right 


# you have to carry a Saratoga trunk with you when making 

a tour strap it on the right running board and not on the 
left side. 

Last week two or three serious accidents were narrowly averted 
by ears having to take the ditch to avoid other cars with half 
grown trunks strapped on the left running boards. Several roads 
in New York state were literally full of cars with trunks strapped 
to the left running board during the Labor day week end. Often 
these trunks projected 8 and 10 inches over the running board. 
In such a position they constituted a real danger. Two or three 
cases have been reported to Motor Age of other cars being struck 
with these trunks. One tourist had a hub eap taken off, another 
had a fender damaged and a third a body scratched. 

"% FF 

E yen right side is the place for such a trunk. Perhaps you do 

not want it there because it is in the way when you pull up 
to the eurb. It will not let you open the doors on the right side. 
That is true. It is also true that when on the left side it 's 
dangerous. You owe it to the other tourists to place the trunk 
on the right. Do the same with the big camping outfit you 
earry and which also overhangs the left running board. You 
have no right to add such loads on the left side. You should prac- 
tice the golden rule in this. You surely would object to others in- 
jyuring vou or damaging your property by such attachments. 
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Milwaukee Show 


MOTOR AGE 


Repeats Success 


Plan of Charging Admission Inaugurated Last 
Year Proves Merits 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 16—More per- 
M sons saw the second annual motor 
show of the Milwaukee Automobile Deal- 
ers, Inc., at State Fair park this week 
than visited the Milwaukee auditorium last 
Jauuary to inspect the seventh annual win- 
ter show conducted by the same organiza- 
tion as its premier effort of the yearly 
calendar. 

Nearly 84,000 persons paid 10 cents to 
see the Wisconsin State Fair motor show 
of 1916. In all, about 100,000 persons were 
admitted to the concrete motor car build- 
ing devoted exclusively to this show. The 
official attendance at the fair for the week 
was 172,500. Approximately one-half the 
total number of visitors to the fair paid 
to see the motor show, and more than two- 
thirds of those who entered the big fair 
park saw it. 

With characteristic energy, the M. A. D. 
undertook a second booster tour 2 weeks 
in advance of the fair to advertise not only 
the show but the fair itself. The 555-mile 
tour was graced by the governor, the com- 
missioner of agriculture, the mayor of Mil- 
waukee and the heads of good roads asso- 
ciations. The attendance record shows 


that it more than made good. 


A total of 202 pleasure cars, two elec- 
tric cars, fourteen motor trucks and thirty- 
one distinct accessory exhibits were crowd- 
ed into Automobile Hall this year. Forty- 
two exhibitors were active members of the 
M. A. D. Last year thirty-five were mem- 
bers. 

Though not scheduled to open until Mon- 
day, September 11, at 10:30 a. m., the show 
was ready for inspection 2 o’elock Sunday 
afternoon. All exhibits were in place, and 
the show ready, when the gates opened 
Sunday, and they were the last to be taken 
down when the fair closed Saturday after- 
noon. 

85,000 Paid Admissions 

The number of paid admissions, approxi- 
mately 85,000, was a surprise to all, con- 
sidering the conditions. At the Wisconsin 
fair, a fee of 10 cents is charged to keep 
out undesirables and children and the cata- 
logue fiend. Each exhibitor, however, re- 
ceived 100 free tickets for distribution 
among prospects and friends. Season passes 
were given to each exhibitor for himself 
and attendants. Demonstrating cars and 
ears for transporting exhibitors and at- 
tendants to the fair and back were admit- 
ted free. Each exhibitor also was given 












Above—Chalmers and Reo exhibits. 


Studebaker cars were shown. 
Paige and Sagron exhibits 








Building on state jair grounds in which only motor cai 
exhibits are allowed, Furm machinery is excluded 


Upper right— 
A corner of the hall in which Jeffery, Mitchell and 
Lewer right—Buick, 
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500 to 1,000 show tickets to sell in blocks 
or for purchase by the exhibitor himself 
to give away as he wished. 

Wednesday, State and Good Roads Day, 
the M. A. D., as previously pledged, turned 
over the entire receipts of the show to the 
Good Roads Association of Wisconsin to 
further highway improvement propaganda. 
More than $3,200 is said to have been real- 
ized in this manner. 

The booster tour took care of practically 
all the advance work of the association. 
It called the attention of from 750,000 to 
1,000,000 persons to the state fair and the 
motor show and was probably the best 
method of advertising that could be de- 
vised, according to the results at the fair. 
Some dealers sent special invitations to 
prospective customers, with free admission 
tickets inclosed. 

No figures on actual car sales are avail- 
able. Exhibitors decline to state numbers. 
A careful canvass of all exhibitors shows 
that each one is fully satisfied. Show week 
brought more state dealers to Milwaukee 
than the winter show. So far as retail 
sales are concerned, a good many sales were 
closed at State Fair park—sales that have 
been hanging fire for several weeks or 
months. 





BUILD ROADS AT FAIR 
Topeka, Kan., Sept. 15 — Kansas was 
given a practical demonstration of cement 
road building at the state fair here this 
week when men laid 400 feet of 16-foot 
eoncrete roadway in the main avenue of 
the grounds. Different brands of cement 
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and various types of road machines were 
donated for the work and men circulated 
among the spectators and answered ques- 
tions as to materials, cost and service. 
That this demonstration carried a strong 
influence toward the building of substantial 
roads in Kansas goes without saying. 

Another object lesson driven home at 
the fair was the fact that whereas people 
eame to the fair with horse-drawn rigs 
a few years ago, the majority of them 
now come in motor cars. Fully 5,000 cars 
were in evidence on several days. There 
now is a car for every twelve persons in 
the state. 





DELAWARE SHOW GROWS 


Wilmington, Del., Sept. 18—The motor 
show feature of the state fair held each 
year has developed to such an extent that 
a special building is to be given to that 
purpose, according to local dealers who 
were exhibitors at the last fair, which was 
held during the week of September 4. The 
show resulted in many sales and more in- 
quiries. Persons from all parts of the state 
attended. 





MAY CHARGE ADMISSION 

Dallas, Tex., Sept. 18—The managers 
of the Texas State Fair motor car show to 
be held next month are undecided whether 
they will charge an admission of 10 cents 
to the million visitors expected at the dis- 
play. About 100 exhibitors are expected, 
and an annex to the show building has just 
been completed. The rules have been 
adopted and the contract for decorations 
awarded. The plans for the show are fig- 
ured at $5,000. 





ST. LOUIS’ FASHION SHOW 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18—St. Louis is to 
have a motor car fashion show October 6 
at the agricultural fair. The grading will 
be: 

Lady and gown, 40 points; car and its 
appointments, 30 points; applause which 
greets the entry, 30 points. 

No decorations will be allowed on cars 
except those which conform to every day 
social use. The cars may be driven by 
the women competing or by chauffeurs. If 
chauffeurs and footmen accompany ears, 
they must be in livery. 





TO TAKE OVER BEARINGS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16—The General 
Bearings Corp. is being organized here to 
to take over the business of the Standard 
Roller Bearing Co., which has been in re- 
ceivers’ hands for 3 years. The new com- 
pany will be capitalized at about $5,000,- 
600. Plans for reorganizing the company 
will allow present stockholders to partici- 
pate by paying assessments of $7.50 and 
$15 on the common and preferred stock 
respectively. An application has been 
nade for a renewal of the license granted 
oy the Hess-Bright Corp., holders of the 
Jonrad patents for ball bearings. This is 

‘or the protection of the new company. 
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Colorado Cars Gain 66 Per Cent 


Increase Over Same Period of 1915 Is 14,405 | 
Machines—Registration 36,231 


i sation Colo., Sept. 12—The growth 
of the motor car industry in the 
Rocky Mountain region is indicated by a 
gain of 14,405 cars, or 66 per cent, for 
the first half of 1916 over the same period 
last year. 

Returns from the sixty-three counties 
give a total registration of 36,231 cars for 
the 6 months, as against 21,826 for the first 
half of 1915 and 28,254 for the entire year. 
This is a gain of 7,977 cars, or 28 per cent, 
over last year’s total. Secretary of State 
Ramer estimates that 1916 will pass the 
45,000 mark, making an increase of more 
than 50 per cent over last year, and that 
it has already reached 40,000, which is one 
ear for every twenty of Colorado’s 800,000 
persons, 

These estimates are based on partial re- 
turns for July and August, on calls from 
country clerks for more license tags and 
on the continued heavy sales reported by 
state distributors of cars. 

An increase of 25 per cent or more was 
allowed for when the 1916 tags were al- 
lotted to the different counties, and prac- 
tically every county has asked for an extra 
supply of tags, making it necessary to buy 
10,000 more tags in addition to the original 
order of 35,000. The first order for 1917 
will be at least 50,000. 

The allotment of tags is a problem, as 
the system of distribution gives each coun- 
ty a continuous series, or block, of num- 
bers for the convenience of license inspec- 
tion, identification of cars lost, stolen or 
involved in accidents, and so on, and at 
the same time caution must be used to 


avoid overstocking. The gain has been 
so rapid since the state motor vehicle li- 
ecense law went into effect 3 years ago, 
when there was one-third as many cars 
as now, that every year has seen a short- 
age of tags. 

Registration has been so heavy this year, 
returns from the counties are slow. One 
small mountain county, San Miguel, made 
no report except that it has used its or- 
iginal seventy tags and would need fifty 
more. Only one county has no ears at all. 
That is Dolores, highly mountainous and 
thinly settled, and an unofficial report says 
two residents of Dolores recently bought 
cars and registered in an adjoining county 
as Dolores had no tags. 

Revenue of $120,000 for 1915 

Last year’s total revenue was $120,000; 
receipts for 1916 will be between $150,000 
and $175,000, it is expected. The license 
fees are $2.50, $5 and $10 for up to 20 
horsepower, 21 to 40 and above 40, respec- 
tively. As the Fords, which pay only $2.50, 
represent 43 per cent of the total this vear 
as against 34 per cent for the first half 
of last year, it will be seen that the gain 
in receipts can hardly keep pace with the 
gain in the number of cars registered. The 
revenue is divided equally between state 
and county road funds, each county get- 
ting half the amount it collects. 

The Ford is first in number with 15,727; 
Overland second with 2,926, and the Buick 
third with 2,369. The Buick was second a 
year ago with a lead of fifty-four cars 
over the Overland. The Maxwell has 1,707, 
while the Studebaker has 1,850. ; 
































California evangelists equip Moreland truck for religious services 
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British War Tanks 


Armored Caterpillar Tractors Do 
Some Valiant Work on 
Somme Front 


Press Dispatches Say They are For- 
midable Looking Dreadnaughts 


HICAGO, Sept. 19—From cable reports 

from England it seems that the Brit- 
ish war ‘‘tanks,’’ the armored motor ¢ars, 
which made their first appearance in re- 
cent assault of the German trenches in 
northern France were for the most part 
Holt caterpiller tractors. Nearly 1,000 of 
the caterpillars have been sold to the Brit- 
ish government for war purposes and they 
have been transformed into land battle- 
ships for armor plating them and mounting 
machine guns. Representatives of the Holt 
company in England are said to have 
been notified that the British government 
intended to armor some of the tractors and 
use them for work, other than the usual 
towing of big guns, which has been their 
function previously in the war. 

The Holt tractors sent to England weigh 
about 18,000 pounds and instead of wheels, 
the tractor runs on endless belt on either 
side of the body. These belts run over 
driving gears so that the tractor actually 
makes its own track as it moves forward. 
About 7 feet of belt and rails is laid on 
the ground at one time so that the ma- 
chine can bridge a fairly wide trench. 

It is understood that the Fiat company 
also supplies some of the caterpillar trac- 
tors which have been used in advancing 
the allied lines in France. 

The cars are very large, being said to 
resemble enormous armadillos in appear- 
ance. The crew is protected by varying 
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Holt caterpillar tractor used in towing big guns with the allied armies in Europe. It is 
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numbers of armored plates any one of 
which is impervious to machine gun or 
rifle fire as well as shrapnel bullets. It is 
claimed that only a direct hit with a large 
shell could put one of the machines out of 
commission. 

The new car completes the work of ar- 
tillery bombardment on the enemy trenches 
before the infantry advances, its chief 
work being to locate the enemy machine 
gun operators and to drive them from 
their positions. 





NEWMAN OUT OF NEWMAN, INC. 

Chicago, Sept. 19—Harry. Newman, pres- 
ident of Harry Newman, Inc., Chalmers 
dealer in Chicago, Milwaukee and Spring- 
field, has resigned. He is succeeded in the 
Chicago branch by S. E. Comstock who 
has been made general manager. Joseph 
B. Diebler will control the Milwaukee 
branch, and J. D. Sullivan, the Springfield. 
Newman secured the Chalmers agency 
some months ago, and since then has had a 
spectacular career. He contracted for a 
$30,000-a-year electric sign on Michigan 
avenue, the sign being one of the largest 
in the city. It is reported that he had 
theater advertising contracts extending 
over several years. Newman has further 
been reported as living lavishly and has 
created more talk along motor row, Chi- 
cago, than any other dealer. Harry New- 
man, Inc., was backed by 8. T. Jacobs, a 
Chicago business man, and the Newman 


business will be continued as formerly. 





MORGAN ABBOTT-DETROIT PRESIDENT 

Chicago, Sept. 16—Guy W. Morgan, of 
the Mitchell Motor Car Co., of Racine, 
Wis., has been made president and general 
manager of the Consolidated Car Co., manu- 
facturer of the Abbott-Detroit car. Mr. 


Morgan has been prominently identified 
with the industry for 15 years. 








believed that machines of this type are the mysterious new English land battleships which 
have done such creditable work along the Somme front during the past week, having been 
armored and fitted with machine guns, for completing the work of artillery bombardment on 


agegem y trenches before the infantry advanced. 


in "stmpice in the Russian army. 


This particular caterpillar illustrated is now 
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Hudson Sets New Record 


Makes Transcontinental Trip in 
5 Days, 3 Hours and 
31 Minutes 


Beats Previous Work by 15 Hours 
—Average 28.14 M. P. H. 


a YORK, Sept. 19—Special tele- 
gram—The transcontinental record be- 
tween New York and San Francisco was 
broken for the third time this year when 
a Hudson Super-six arrived at this city 
yesterday after a run of 5 days, 3 hours 
and 31 minutes—15 hours less than the hest 
previous time. 

Three drivers were used in covering the 
3,476 miles at an average rate of 28.14 
miles per hour. They were A. H. Pater- 
son, who drove from San Francisco to 
Elko, Nev.; Ralph Mulford, who was at 
the wheel from Elko to Laramie, Wyo., 
and C. H. Vincent, who drove from South 
Bend, Ind., to New York. Paterson and 
Mulford interchanged between Laramie 
and South Bend. The car left San Fran- 
cisco at 12:01 Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 13, and arrived at New York 6:32 
the morning of September 18. 

The Hudson car was equipped with 
United States Royal cord tires which came 
through with only three minor punctures. 
The new record is 15 hours less than the 
mark set by E. B. Stevens in the Marmon 
in July. Stevens’ time was 5 days 18 
hours, 30 minutes. It is 2 days, 6 hours, 
21 minutes less than the record set in May 
of this year by Baker and Sturm in the 
eight-cylinder Cadillac. 

The Cadillac record superseded the pre- 
vious record of the Stutz Bearcat made 
in May, 1915, of 11 days, 7 hours and 15 
minutes. 

The new transcontinental mark is less 
than 2 days slower than schedule time of 
the fastest train between New York and 
San Francisco; that is, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury to Chicago and Overland Limited to 
San Francisco. This, counting an _ in- 
forced layover of 9% hours in Chicago re- 
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quires 3 days and 21 hours. 
PRESENT TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RECORDS 


By train—3 days, 21 hours. 
By motor car—5 days, 3 hours, 31 
minutes. 


By foot—80 days, 5 hours. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL MOTOR CAR 
RECORDS. 























Record Year Car Drivers 
64 days 1903 Winton Jackson, Crocker 
63 days 1903 Packard Fetch, Karup 
33 days 1904 Franklin Whitman 
15 days 1906 Franklin Whitman 
10 days 1910 Reo Whitman 
w | 
4 = cl wo 
s r Ss D Car Drivers 
11} 7 |15 may Stutz Baker, Sturm 
16 
7\11 |52| May) Cadillac| Baker, Sturm 
5/118 | 30| July} Marmon| Stevens 
5) 3131 !Sept.} Hudson | Mulford, Patterson 


A tabulation showing details of the run 
is published on page 19. 
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Des Moines Juniors Race 





De Palma, Rickenbacher, et al., are idols of Young America in Des Moines; this is 


2 


Junior “Classic” 


the result of their inspiration and the lineup of the 












ers. The illustrations show both drivers 
and motors in action. None of the entrants 
were without goggles, on account of the terrific 
speed of the race. The picture of the lineup 
gives a splendid idea of how complete was the 
equipment of the competing cars 


This new sport for the kids was given a big 

impetus recently when the Des Moines Evening 

Tribune staged the first annual Des Moines 

re- Junior Speedway Races. Entries were open to 

all classes of drivers and cars. The power was 

push power and every driver had a two-legged 

engine with lusty lungs and tanned shins. The 

big event was held on Court avenue, a broad 

thoroughfare in the business district. The boys 

did a lot of tuning up on the smooth asphalt, of 

course, and many an engine developed a stone 

R bruise before it was all over. When the time 

came for the great event there was a great 

throng of boys, and of grownups, too. Many of 

the grownups said they enjoyed it almost as 

much:as they did the regular speedway races. 

There were wrecks and spills, just the same as 

in the big event, and many a motor went bad 

before the finish. But no blood was spilled and 
the event was declared a grand success. 

Many of the entrants had cars equipped with 

’ motorcycle wheels and regulation horns. Those 

who had horns were so proud of them that they 

. used them at every turn. It was a pandemonium 

ferson of squawks and honks. Connecting rods be- 

e run fween the cars and their motors were gen- 


erally in the shape of lawn mower push- A partial view only. The crowd of spectators double-lined Court avenue for two blocks 


in- 
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Covet License Numbers 


Illinois Car Owners Make Re- 
quests for Tags With 
Certain Numerals 


Unlucky 13 Not Especially Sought 
After—Many Want No. | 


PRINGFIELD, Il., Sept.15—Owners of 
S ears in Illinois are beginning to show 
signs of a perennial disease, despite the 
fact that the regular time for renewing the 
state licenses is distant several months. 
The. disease is hydra-headed. One head 
worries over the fear of acquiring an un- 
lucky No. 13, which is charged with many 
high erimes and misdemeanors, while the 
other head carries an uncontrollable desire 
for a certain combination of figures. 

The department has received a request 
from an up-state owner for No. 1. He ar- 
gued that by getting in early, he could land 
the coveted numeral. Disappointment was 
his portion, however, as license No. 1 has 
been riding around at the rear of Sidney 
Gorham’s car ever since the license law 
went into effect. Gorham is a Chicago law- 
yer and was attorney for the Lllinois Club 
when the bill was suggested by that body 
in 1907. He assisted in drawing up the 
measure, and, when it became a law, was 
the first to apply for a permit. 

Another man, whose present license 
number is 130,013, wrote for a new num- 
ber, and made a strong appeal for one 
which did not carry a 13 at each end. He 
maintained that he was doubly cursed by 
the department during the year now 
closing. 

The number of owners who ask for the 
return of the same number carried last 
year is growing, many drivers priding 
themselves upon their ability in securing 
the same number year after year. The 
state department accommodates applicants 
of this kind when possible to do so. Early 
requests of this nature, are usually suc- 
cessful. With 300,000 licenses to supply 
each year the motor vehicle department is 
one of the busiest of the capitol building, 
requiring the employment of a large force. 
In addition to the office force, the state has 
a lengthy list of employees who tour the 
state examining chauffeurs and watching 
for negligence upon the part of the city 
and eounty officials in inforcing the motor 
vehicle laws. 





CANADA EMPLOYS WOMEN 


Montreal, Canada, Sept. 18—The scarcity 
of labor prevalent in England is extending 
to Canada, and for the first time a firm has 
advertised for a woman to fill a position 
heretofore held to be a man’s job. A want 
ad for a girl chauffeur with license ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Star; the 
Canada Cement Co. is the advertiser. 

The munitions department of the Canada 
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Cement Co. now has 220 women employees. 
In every branch in which it is possible to 
use women, men have been dismissed to 
enter army service, and women are turning 
the lathes, checking, inspecting and doing 
the office work. The women are paid the 
same wages as the men whom they replaced 
received. None gets less than $2 a day. 
Some are married and have husbands in 
the army. A new motor car has just been 
bought by the company, and in obedience 
to their policy they are advertising for a 
girl chauffeur. 





JOHN W. RUSE DIES 

Kenosha, Wis., Sept. 16—John W. Ruse, 
for 8 years with the Buick Motors Co., at 
Flint, Mich., and recently associated with 
the Nash Motors Co. in the manufacture 
of Jeffery motor cars and trucks, died here 
yesterday of heart disease after a brief 
illness. 





OVERLANDS AS MOVIE PRIZES 

Toledo, O., Sept. 16—Even more is the 
motor car expected to add interest to the 
moving picture since the Consolidated Film 
Corp. has made its announcements concern- 
ing the new film serial, ‘‘The Crimson 
Stain Mystery.’’ Thirteen Overland cars 
are to add zest to the excitement of the 
thriller. The occasion is another serial 
sequel. The United States has been divided 
into thirteen sections by the corporation, 
which offers the cars as prizes for the best 
ideas submitted for a five-reel sequel to 
the ‘‘mystery.’’ 





22 ENTRIES FOR SHEEPSHEAD 
New York, Sept. 17—Twenty-two en- 
tries have been received to date for the 
250-mile fall race to be held on the Sheeps- 
head Bay speedway September 30. They 
are: 


Car Driver 
CC Ee ee Resta 
DS wii ch vekéees bs end Ws dk ene thn Pullen 
Pt ~LsShdaeccéawhbekis és baaeeeaal Ruckstell 
I ach ii ie lees ik dni we ite eke Christiaens 
She eee eee hans ok ake Chevrolet 
ES Chandler 
i a ge ek ee Moore 
I. cic oa eS a a le Klein 
a a i ie Vail 
Dt? ctkbwkh dodeeWeeeviedsédedsedewe Devigne 
Ae ied EES eee eeeneds phe eew eee Franchi 
I, a i ew ks al ws hie la ae eel Milton 
(je cphasdbnedeecsaees de int ence D’Alene 
DY <Ltbeesbedenes does’ techaks Buzane 
ke a ee ee ale Not Named 
i. ah” 2) ns vebensensesbeoeesene Pacard 
I ie ee ei a a i ei al Not Named 
i SL. ¢onbeesesocensesocdonns Mueller 
| 85k 5 660600066608004000000 Dealin 
Pe nn. kins éees eee eebionanwual Adams 
rt eee ce Oe Not Named 
Dt cientitepceeeneehdsne neous Not Named 





TO REVIVE 500-MILE DERBY 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 15—Information 
has come out that officials of the Indian- 
apolis motor speedway have decided to go 
back to the original 500-mile international 
sweepstakes race and hang up a prize of 
$50,000 to the winners for their big Memo- 
rial day derby. 

It is figured that with the stake in- 
creased from the $30,000 offered in the 
300-mile event to the $50,000 figure for the 
longer race, practically every driver of 
note in the United States will enter. 
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Bluegrass Prosperity 


Crop Outlook Presages Best 
Year in Kentucky’s En- 
tire History 


Tobacco and Grain Yield Largest 
Ever Shown, Says Report 


OUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 16—Bumper 
crops which set new records for the 
state’s production promise prosperity for 
the Bluegrass State, and there is no ques- 
tion but what big corn, tobacco and hay 
crops will result in a greater demand for 
cars. Farmers and persons out in the state 
already are buying more ears than ever 
before. 

It is pointed out by local dealers that 
in a crop year marked by fickleness of 
weather from which the country as a whole 
has suffered severe losses in its principal 
crops, Kentucky has been conspicuously for- 
tunate. For this reason, a banner year in 
the sale of motor cars is predicted by 
those who keep in touch with the industry 
in this section. 

Governmental forecasts show a corn crop 
in Kentucky of more than 114,000,000 
bushels, which is equal to the crop of 1915, 
the largest crop ever raised in the state; 
a tobacco crop of 472,000,000 pounds, 115,- 
000,000 pounds larger than last year’s crop 
and a new high record, and a hay erop 
of 1,240,000 tons, an increase of 15,000 
tons over 1915 and also a new high reeord. 
Crops falling short of 1915 include wheat, 
with an estimated production of 8,190,000 
bushels as compared with 9,900,000 bushels 
last year; oats with a yield of 4,540,000 
bushels, a decrease of 920,000 bushels since 
1915; and apples with a yield of 2,470,000 
barrels as compared with 4,170,000 barrels 
in 1915. 

The large crops of corn, tobacco and hay 
more than offset the decreases in the other 
crops, and the sharply advanced prices for 
all farm products give the crops of the 
state a substantially higher value than the 
erops of 1915. 

Kentucky farmers are assured of very 
remunerative prices for their corn, whether 
they sell it or feed it to live stock, and 
prospects are favorable for the realiza- 
tion of good prices for tobacco in view of 
the exceptional quality of the crop and 
the general prosperity of the country. Do- 
mestic consumption of tobacco is at the 
highest point ever reached, and it is not 
unlikely that considerable tobacco will be 
exported notwithstanding the many ob- 
stacles in the way. 





TO CHASE CAR THIEVES 
Omaha, Neb., Sept. 10—The latest plan 
to stop Omaha and Lincoln ear thefts is 
to have members from the recently or- 
ganized vigilance committee of car owners 
start out in pursuit of the thief on each 
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road leading from the city immediately 
after a report that a car has been stolen. 

So many ears are stolen every day that 
the Anti-Auto Thief Association of Neb- 
raska has been formed as a new attempt 
to wage war against car thieves. The vigi- 
lance committee subjects its members to 
call at any time. It has already been or- 
ganized at Lincoln, the state capital, and is 
being seriously discussed in Omaha, the 
state’s largest city and the principal motor 
ear center of this territory. The downtown 
section of Omaha loses five cars every 
night, it is said, 

To have a list large enough so that no 
man need be called on more than once a 
week, a canvass for members will be made. 
Each of the fifteen roads leading out of 
Lincoln and the forty from Omaha is to 
have some member in case of a theft. The 
eall will be sent out by telephone, a de- 
scription of the stolen car being given at 
the same time. Other counties in the state 
are discussing similar plans, and the pro)- 
ect appears likely to become a state-wide 
movement. 





B. M. DIVER WITH COLE CoO. 

Toledo, O., Sept. 16—B. M. Diver, expert 
body designer and engineer, is now with 
the Cole Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, 
where he is working on Cole-Springfield 
bodies for the new Cole eight. Mr. Diver 
has had much experience in body-buildtng 
and has worked for the Woods Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., Chicago; the American Auto 
Trimming Co., Detroit; the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon (Co., Indianapolis, and the Rubay Co., 
Cleveland. 





DIXIE BEE LINE TOUR OCT. 3 

Louisville, Ky., Sept. 15—To stimulate 
road work the Dixie Bee Line from Chi- 
cago to Nashville will be inspected by a 
party of road officials starting October 3. 
Roads north of the Ohio river are reported 
in good condition, but the route is poor be- 
tween Henderson and Hopkinsville. 

Both Henderson and Todd counties, 
through which the Bee Line passes, de- 
feated bond issues for roads, but in each 
county important road work is being done, 
especially in Todd, where private funds 
have been raised to complete pikes. 
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Most Mileage When Wet 


Hupp Capital-to-Capital Car 
Shows Most Economy on 


Mud Roads 


Runs 19.46 M. P. G. in Rain and 
18.51 When Sun Shines 


ETROIT, Mich., Sept. 18—That a mo- 

tor car will travel more miles per gal- 
lon on a wet day than on a dry day was 
demonstrated in connection with the Hup- 
mobile touring car last week on a long- 
distance economy run from Albany to Buf- 
falo, 301 miles. On the first day of the 
run the Hupmobile, which is making the 
capital-to-capital tour of 50,000 miles, av- 
eraged 19.46 miles per gallon with the top 
and windshield up. It rained nearly 5 
hours of the time. On the following day, 
over practically the same kind of roads, 
the average of 18.51, or about 1 mile per 
gallon less. On the second day the weath- 
er was fine, top down and windshield fold- 
ed half down. The trip was made under 
A. A. A; sanction with F. E. Edwards, of 
Chicago, observing the performance. The 
entire distance of 300 miles is over a bitu- 
lithie type of roadlway and the number of 
hills the Hupmobile had to climb on each 
day was approximately the same, so that 
it is fair to make comparisons between the 
fuel performance on 2 days. 

There is only one difference in regular 
conditions on the 2 days, namely speed. On 
the first day the car traveled 146 miles 
at an average of 20.3 miles per hour, and 
on the second day 155 miles at an average 
of 22.2 miles per hour. It is problematic 
whether traveling at 20.3 miles an hour 
was more conducive to economy than 22.2, 
In other economy tests it has been found 
that speeds of 22 to 23 miles an hour were 
generally best for economy purposes. 

On the entire 301 miles the car averaged 
18.96 miles per gallon. Its loaded weight 
with three passengers was 3,845 pouuds. 
The earbureter used was a Zenith and 
thronghout the test there was no effort at 
fuel economy by using such methods as 
evasting down hill, ete. From start to fin- 
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ish the driving was the same as on a regu- 
lar tour. Non-skid tires were used on all 
four wheels. All of the running was done 
in the day time on both days. 

The Hupp party made its fifteenth eapi- 
tal today when the run to Lansing was 
made. The ear left Battle Creek this af- 
ternoon for Madison, Wis. 





NO LACK OF OHIO TAGS 


Chicago, Sept. 15—There is no lack of 
license tags for Ohio motorists according 
to the statement from W. H. Walker, reg- 
istrar of automobiles in the Ohio depart- 
ment of state. Mr. Walker’s statement is 
brought out by a news item which ap- 
peared in Motor Age issue of August 7, 
in which it was stated that there had been 
trouble in obtaining license tags this year. 
According to State Registrar Walker, his 
office was unable ‘to secure license plates 
from the mannfacturers owing to the fact 
that the auditor refused to issue wararnts 
for the payment of tags already furnished, 
that department has taken care of every 
application received, and the license plates 
were delivered to the Columbus postoffice 
on the same day the application was re- 
ceived. 

The state registrar has issued up to Sep- 
tember 8, 232,500 gasoline licenses, 4,471 
electrie licenses, 2,903 dealers’ licenses 
and 21,078 motoreycle licenses, a total of 
260,952. Mr. Walker says: ‘‘The state- 
ment in the article referred to that this 
department has been authorizing tempor- 
ary license is untrue, as is also the state- 
ment that there are 1,500 temporary li- 
censes in use in Cincinnati. There are not 
500 temporary tags issued in the whole 
state of Ohio and none have been author- 
ized by this department. 

(‘onfirming this, the secretary of the 
Cincinnati Automobile Club states that in 
Cineinnati a great many motorists have 
made application for the 1916 license tags 
early in the year, but the state department 
could not furnish them with those tags at 
the time. At that time the Cincinnati Au- 
tomobile Club obtained permission from 
the chief of police to issue a temporary 
card tag to all who paid for 1916 tags. 
These were called in as soon as the metal 
tays were received. 




















CHECK OF THE HUDSON TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORD RUN 
Date Time Mileaye Checked by 
gE ee ee es 6s ay we eee Oi ae es Wan a. oc 6 at S465 0 Rb6 Se Tet ida L. J. Pinkson, Motor Editor Chronicle. 
W. C. Kiefer, General Agent Wells Fargo. 
Ee ee  } in. SS EER « ae aes Mbt cendébead A. Cunningham, Blacksmith. 
GN FUN Sheed es vei scenes BOE BGs cccccesoss BP Ue as Bi 4c eake sk 6 bcs eee W. W. Fleetwood, Clergyman. 
F. W. Whery. Dentist. 
ee ee | ee eg Se See zs A rey FE. T. Glesner, Dentist. 
E. W. Johnson, Undertaker. 
North Platte, Neb.......... ee -f ) ener RRs és Kees saa J. L. Souder, 
L. A. Spencer. 
Ee ee re ere . FS ea eo re Pern See A. P. Ginon, Lumber Dealer. 
EE ee ee a See 10 06 A.M... EE Sc catia tts ak aa Dr. D. Lecon, Motor Editor Register. 
N. E. Ward, Newspaper Man. 
Es Es is tw A os 5 ee i jE -4 Céad en Os ft, 2 2h Ae fo ee rs G. S. Jackman, Manager Baskiel Motor Co. 
South Bend, Ind............ Seer te 2 ee PMR ins ch awin Sridinn J. F. Cole. President National Co. 
ree eas BO aks o-40 6 babe ke 7S rer Sy ay ee H. M. Wall, President N. Y. State Motor Federation 
ee Bs 6 e0 ee eekeeawbor es Bs wacaeaedus if o> ee 5 Sree rr ree James Nemstreet, American Auto Assn. 
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Along the Connecticut river between Brattleboro and Bellow Falis. 


© ™ Woodstock 
This is one of the prettiest scenes along this river, which is one of the \ 
great motoring highways to the White mountains ' , 


Vacational Business I our 


An Idea Worth Adopting [> 


Owen’s Jaunt Through the Berkshires and 
White Mountains an Example Which 
Others Could Emulate to Their Profit | 

By David Beecroft 


no well 7 
hae -— “inst f 
| TIFTY business men in eleven cars on a 5-day tour can have a real Bs — ss om 
. } WELDON HOTEL — i 
vacation and yet accomplish many things. The tour-vacation idea | 


— _— COPLEY hail , 
is a new one. It is in the embryo. It offers great possibilities of EE 2 7 ll 
development. 
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The vacational business tour idea was fostered by R. M. Owen of a Y ait ait 


New York. Ray Owen, as his friends call him, is the father of the | ——, ae ae ee. ast 
Owen-Magnetiec car. 
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He did not invent it, but took the invention and \- 
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commercialized it. He put it on its feet. 
acteristic of Ray Owen to do things. He has made himself a mil- “ 
lionaire many times over by his do-it program. 

Last year he started the vacation-business tour. He wanted to 
advertise his Owen-Magnetic cars, so conceived the idea of inviting A re e8ietown NAS \ Bf 
a lot of his friends to go as his guests on a tour. He started out mm - Se | 

\ 


with three cars and it proved so successful that he had three different 
tours last year. 
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They all helped his magnetic car business. 
This year he decided to go one better. 


Instead of three cars he had 
eleven, all Owen-Magnetics. 


He filled them with fifty guests, all in- 
vited to go along, drive the cars and try them out. Owen paid the 
hotel bills of all fifty and stopped at the best hotels. Each morning 
or every other morning a box of cigars was placed in each car. Noth- 
ing was left undone. This year the tour proved a big success. All 
fifty guests were elated. They enjoyed a fine vacation and incidentally 
got schooled in Owen’s magnetic transmission. 
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Why not carry this vacation-business tour a little further? Mil- 


The Owen tour of 780 miles 
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Showing how the Mohawk Trail is cut out “f solid rock on the side of the mountain. This 
view is 100 yards farther up than the horseshoe curve shown on another page 


waukee has done this. Milwaukee dealers 
did it a year ago. We do not know whether 
they were first or if Owen was first. It 
makes little difference. Both did it. Both 
did it for a purpose. Both accomplished 
the purpose. The Milwaukee dealers did it 
to boost the state fair, and they succeeded. 
They had a good time, got better ac- 
quainted and incidentally lost a few of 
their business-knocking propensities. They 
are better men for getting out and meet- 
ing green fields face to face. Every river 
or mountain they took a good square look 
at made their business brain a little 
clearer. . 


Vacational Business Tour Merits 


We are heartily in favor of this vaca- 
tional business tour. It admits of very 
broad use. A board of trade from any 
city wishing to develop the good roads 
spirit in the surrounding country can use 
it. There is no reason why a hundred en- 
thusiastic politicans might not ‘cover an 
entire state in such a motorcade. Suf- 
fragettes could accomplish much by this 
work. The state governments could use 
such tours to advantage in spreading edu- 
cational campaigns among farmers. The 
possibilities are legion. 

If you do not want to combine business, 


eA UT 


7 


The fifty Owen tourists on the steps of Profile house in the heart of the White mountains. A night’s stop was made here 


you can combine pleasure. There is no 
reason why fifty men from an athletic club 
might not band together into such a party. 
If you have never been on one of these 
tours you do not know what you have 
missed. There is a spirit of comradeship 
that is much needed in these busy days. 
If you do not like your business, get into 
such a tour and when you come back the 
office will have many more smiles for you. 
Life will have a different color; the office 
boy will do better work. 

In selecting the route for such a tour, 
pick out the finest country you can. That 
was what Owen did in his 5-day tour a 
week ago. With New York City as the 
starting and finishing point he selected a 
route of about 175 miles each day over the 
finest roads he could find and through the 
prettiest country. The trip was a scenic 
parade from start to finish. The majority 
of the roads were as good as any park drive 
around Kansas City or Minneapolis. There 






ZI 


was no dust except for a part of one day. 
Cars could run 40 feet apart and you ar- 
rived at the night stop with a clean col- 
lar. It was no dust-eating picnic, but a 
dustless tour. You averaged 30 to 35 miles 
an hour for 2 or 3 hours on many of the 
roads. There was no trouble in averaging 
27 to 30 miles on the entire trip, and when 
you did this you slowed up and respected 
all requests to drive sanely through the 
cities, towns and villages. 


The Trail Followed 


Let us mentally follow in the trail of 
the Owen party. The map will assist and 
the illustrations will do the rest. The il- 
lustrations were selected specially for Mo- 
tor Age. They tell the story of attractive 
landscapes. Landscapes that make you 
forget business. They rest you just as does 
a game of golf, a swim, or a half hour at 
tennis. The dustless roads inspire you. 
You press on the throttle. The speedome- 
ter jumps to 35 or 40, perhaps 50, but the 
roads are so good and the passing movie, 
of green hill, sun-kissed reservoirs nest- 
ling in the valleys, charming green and 

(Concluded on page 31) 





Ray M. Owen, who conceived the tour 
and was host to the party 
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This is on a New York state road 40 miles north of New 
York City. The water is one of the many reservoirs that 
dot Westchester county. In a day’s run around West- 
Chester you will see thirty similar views. Westchester 





county deserves the name of the greatest place for motor- 
ing in the United States 

There are twenty-fire views like this 
on the road between Profile house, White 
mountains, and Concord, N. H. The road 
is a perfect bitumen type, dustless as an 
oiled surface and very black 











Bight of the eleven Owen-Magnetic cars. Caught 25 miles 
north of New York City on the road to Pittsfield, Mass., in 
the heart of the Berkshires. The cars did not run in such a 
procession, but as the roads are perfectly dustless you can run 
in such a line-up 





A long stretch of New Hampsiire road. It is rather un- 
usual to get long stretches of this kind. The characteristic 
road is more winding but constantly undulating. At one mo- 
ment it skirts a lake and the nest is deep in a wood 
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Above—Chas. L. F. Wieher, Sr., presi- 
dent Baker R. & L. Co., manufacturers of 
the Owen-Maynetic cars 


Right—This is along the Connecticut 
river north of Hanover, where Darts- 
mouth University is located. You are in 
the foothills of the White mountains 


. Ree Fs. 
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n the White Mountains 





Left—Type of excellent bitumen base road of New Hampshire. These roads are as clean 


as a city boulevard. There are hundreds of miles of them and they play a very important 
part in makiny motoring through New England as popular as it is 
Above—the famous horseshoe curve in the Mohawk trail between East Adams and Green- 


This curve is midway of the 7-mile climb to the summit of the mountain. 
From the summit there is an 8-mile descent on 





field, Mass. 
It is 4 miles east of North Adams, Mass. 


the opposite side of the mountain 














Looking down long grade with Lake Winnepausaukie in dis- 
tance. This point is half way between Profile house, White moun- 
In the White mountains 15 miles from Profile house on the maw tains, and Concord, N. H., on main road between Boston and 
road to Boston. Here the mountains show low in the background White mountains 
and as you go southward toward Concord the hills recede, the val- 
ley widens and good farming land takes the place of the mountain 


scenery, but good roads continue 

















Abore—Jaston B. Entz, inventor of the 
Owen-Maynetic electric-magnetic transe- 
mission system 

Left—Along the Connecticut river near 
Bellows Falls, The roads are gravel and 
macadam and a little dusty 
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Gotham Dealers Romp and Play 


a distance of 50 yards. There were several 
spills. In the whistling contest those who 
‘‘started’’ had to eat six Uneeda biscuits 
and then whistle a recognizable tune for 
3 minutes. 

Prizes were donated in some cases by 
the dealers and some of them were pur- 
chased with the receipts from the sale of 
tickets. 





























N. Y. STRIKE PARKING PROBLEM 

New York, Sept. 16—Special parking 
space has been provided in downtown New 
York for the large numbers of cars now 
being used by business men in reaching 
their offices, owing to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities caused by the traction 
strike. 
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The whistling contest furnished the 
most sport. Contestants were required to 
eat six soda crackers and then whistle a 
recognizable tune for 3 minutes 


EW YORK, Sept. 15 — Two hundred 
N motor car. dealers forgot all about 
business last Tuesday and played. They 
played hard, too. All day they ran and 
romped and played baseball and tried to 
outdo each other at various manly sports. 
Altogether they had a glorious time. And 
all it cost them was $5—not counting their 
time and the wear and tear on the fifty- 
odd cars that carried them. 

Every year the Motor Club Boosters 
pick a day and the dealers flock to the 
outing. Generally, they go to Fred Wag- 
ner s farm at. Smithtown, L,. Re but this CEE OL Si i, OP CE sith GABE CBE RLED le GIN NOI Nit Eg SGOT OE ei ie Mlle ies yes 
year the outing was held at Donnelly’s 
Grove, College Point. 

Promptly at 9 in the morning the motor- 
eade started from in front of the Motor 
Club in New York and by 10 the advance 
guard was on the ground. The time be- 
tween arrival and breakfast at 12:30 was 
devoted to baseball, there being four teams 
in the field. Charlie Stewart’s Motor Club 
team lost to W. C. Poertner’s Bayside 
Burglars, 18 to 9; R. H. Johnston’s White 
Sox trimmed Bill Hill’s Staggards to the 
tune of 3 to 2. In the play off, Poertner’s 
Burglars annexed the pennant by trimming 
Johnston’s men 11 to 5. 


A. L. Newton trying to pull Johnson’s team out of the hole. B. R. Redburn catching 


The afternoon was given over to 50-vard 
dashes, one for men in the 42-centimeter 
class; a three-legged race; a sack race; a 
shoe race in two divisions, one for high 
shoes and the other for low shoes; a potato 
race; a tire rolling race, a crab race and a 
whistling contest. & ' 

In the crab race, the contestants were F 


° As s l ti r & k . 4 1 e y h 1 O- Zi. ° 0 ’ p Oe 0 the 
required to travel backwards on all fours s usual the sack race provided its Jult quota of t rills 1. L. Newton, manager of 
Buick branch, won it 
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LY Dav ia Penn Moreton & Darwin SHatch. 


Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the thirteenth installment of a weekly series of articles which began in Motor Age 
issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary. to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 
the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal Co., Chicago, in a size 
to fit the pocket conveniently. 








WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 
The fundamentals of electrical circuits of the motor car were explained through their analogy to water systems and the 
relations of current pressure and resistance brought out. This was followed by an explanation of series and multiple circuits, 
and how electricity is made to do work in lighting, starting, signalling, ete. Calculating the capacity of a battery for start- 
ing and lighting and the cost of charging storage batteries and determining the torque a starting motor must develop were 
explained. Action of primary batteries and dry cells were taken up and the best methods of connecting them. A separate 
section was devoted to the makeup and action of lead and Edison storage batteries, and another to the care of lead batteries 
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in service and best methods of charging them. Magnets and magnetism then were considered. 


Part XI1]—Induction Coils 


ROM the previous discussion, it is seen that the direction of the 

induced pressure depends upon the direction of the magnetic 
field and the direction in which the conductor is moved with respect to 
the magnetic field. If a metal rod be bent into the form shown by 
A BC D, Fig 97, and a second rod E F be placed across the ends 
of the first rod and the combination placed in a magnetic field as 
shown by the vertical arrows in the figure, there will be a current 
around the circuit thus formed when the conductor E F is moved to 
the right or to the left of the initial position. When the conductor 
EK, F is moved, it cuts some of the lines of force of the magnetic field 
and there is an induced pressure produced in it which in turn pro- 
duces the current. The direction of this current will be increased 
where the direction of the motion of E F, or the direction of the 
magnetic, is reversed. 

When the wire E F is moved to the right, the end F is positive 
and the other end E is negative, or the electrical pressure induced 
in the wire tends to send a current around the cireuit from F 
through B and C to E. The wire E F is the part of the circuit in 
which the pressure is generated and the electricity will flow from 
a point of one pressure to a point of higher pressure just as in the 
case of the battery. 


Determining the Direction of Pressure 


A simple way of determining the direction of the induced 
pressure when the direction of motion of the wire and the mag- 
netic field are known is as follows: Suppose a wire A, Fig. 98, is 
moved toward the right, as indicated by the horizontal arrow B, in 
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Fig. 97—Direction of induced current depends upon direction 
of motion 


a magnetic field where direction is downward, as shown by the small 
arrow heads at the bottom of the figure. The lines of force might 
be thought of as elastic bands that are pushed aside when the wire 
is moved in the magnetic field, but finally break and join on the 
left side of the wire, leaving a line linked around the conductor as 
shown by the circles C and D. The direction of these lines of force 
about the conductor is clockwise and they correspond to lines pro- 
duced by a current toward the paper,.or away from the observer. 
Hence, the direction of the induced electrical pressure is toward the 
paper. It must be remembered that the electricity travels up hill 
electrically in this part of the circuit just as it does in the case 
of a cell. 

One of the best rules for remembering the relation between the 
direction of the magnetic field, the direction in which the wire 
moves and the direction of the induced electrical pressure is known 
as Fleming’s Right-Hand Rule and it is as follows: Place the thumb 
and first and second fingers of the right hand all at right angles to 
each other. Now turn the hand into such a position that the thumb 
points in the direction of the motion of the wire and the first finger 
points in the direction of the magnetic field, then the second, or 
middle, finger will point in the direction of the induced pressure. 
An illustration of the Right-Hand Rule is shown in Fig. 99. 


Primary and Secondary Coils 
If a coil of wire S be connected in series with a galvanometer as 
shown in Fig. 100, and a second coil P that has the winding cor- 
nected to a battery be moved into or out of the coil S, there will be 
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Fig. 98—The lines of force might be thought of 
as elastic bands that are pushed aside 


when the wire is moved, then break 
and join on the other side 
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a defiection of the galvanometer, just as though a permanent mag- 
net had been used instead of the coil P. The coil S, in which the 
induced pressure is produced, is called the secondary and the coil 
P, in which the inducing current exists, is called the primary. 

There are a number of different ways of producing an induced 
pressure in the secondary coil besides moving the primary coil with 
respect to the secondary coil. Four of these methods are as follows: 
(Both coils are stationary and one surrounds the other or they are 
both wound on the same magnetic circuit.) 

(a) By making or breaking the primary circuit: Imagine two 
wires A B and C D, Fig. 101, that are parallel to each other and 
very near together but connected in two electrically independent 
circuits. The wire A B is in series with the galvanometer G and 
constitutes the secondary circuit. The wire C D is in series with a 
battery E and a switch K which may be used in opening and clos- 
ing the primary circuit. When the primary circuit is completed by 
closing the switch K there will be a current through the wire C D 
from C toward D. This circuit will produce a magnetic field about 
the wire C D and the lines of force of this magnetic field will cut 
the wire A B, which will result in an induced pressure being pro- 
duced in the wire A B and causing a current from A toward B. The 
direction of the induced pressure can be determined by means of the 
Right-Hand Rule. There will be an induced pressure produced in 
the wire A B for a period of time corresponding to the time required 
to establish the eurrent in the primary. As soon as the current in 
the primary becomes steady there will be no movement of the mag- 
netic field and the conductor A B with respect to each other. When 
the current in the wire C D is increasing in value, the magnetic field 
surrounding the wire is expanding and moving outward across the 
conductor A B. 

If, now, the primary circuit be broken, the magnetic field sur- 
rounding the wire C D will collapse and, as a result, the wire A B 
will cut the magnetic field again, but in the opposite direction to 
that when the current in the wire C D was being established. There 
will be a current. produced in the secondary circuit that is practi- 
cally constant in duration, if the primary circuit is made and broken 
a sufficient number of times. The current produced in the second- 
ary circuit is called an alternating current because it alternates in 
direction, it being in one direction when the current in the primary 
is increasing in value and in the opposite direction when the current 
in the primary is decreasing in value. 

The wires forming the primary and secondary circuits are usu- 
ally wound into coils, and they may be placed side by side or one 
outside the other. The pressure induced in the secondary due to a 
given change of current in the primary in a certain time can be 
greatly increased by placing the two windings on an iron core. The 
magnetic field that passes through the two windings, due to the cur- 
rent in the primary, is a great deal stronger when they are placed 
on the iron core than it is when an air core is used and, as a re- 
sult, a greater number of lines of force will cut the secondary wind- 
ing when the primary circuit is completed or broken. 
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Pig. 998—The right-hand rule for finding the direction 
of induced currents 
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Fig. 100—The coil S, in which the induced pressure is produced, 
is the secondary, and the coil P, in which the inducing current 
exists, is the primary coil 


The induction coil consists of two windings, a primary and a sec- 
ondary placed upon an iron core with a suitable device connected 
to the primary circuit for interrupting the primary current. The 
relation between the pressure acting on the primary winding and 
the induced pressure produced in the secondary winding is practi- 
eally the same as the relation between the number of turns of wire 
in the primary and secondary windings. 

This is the method used in the simplest battery and coil ignition 
system as illustrated in Fig. 102. The spark plug in Fig. 102 re- 
places the galvanometer in Fig. 101 and the interrupter, or circuit 
breaker, replaces the switch K. The interrupter simply is an auto- 
matic switch which rapidly opens and closes the circuit. The wire 
between A and G in Fig. 101 is replaced in the ignition system by 
the metal of the engine between the spark plug and the coil terminal 
as shown in Fig. 102. 


(b) Varying the strength of the current in the primary: This in 
reality is practically the same as the previous method except the 
primary circuit is not entirely opened. Any change in the value of 
the primary current will result in a change in the magnetic field 
surrounding the primary winding and as this field expands or con- 
tracts, it will cut the wire composing the secondary circuit and as a 
result there will be an induced pressure set up in the secondary 
winding. The direction of this induced pressure will depend upon 
whether the field is expanding or contracting, which, in turn, de- 
pends upon the change of current in the primary winding—whether 
it be increasing or decreasing. 


(c) Reversing the current in the primary: If a switch were eon- 
structed so that its operation would reverse the current in the pri- 
mary winding of an induction coil at regular intervals, there would 
be an induced pressure produced in the secondary winding due to a 
change in the strength of the magnetic field through the two wind- 
ings. This method is applied in practice in what is called the trans- 
former. The switch, however, is not used as the eurrent in the pri- 
mary winding is an alternating current, a current that is reversing 
in direction at regular intervals. 


(d) Moving a portion of the magnetic circuit about which the 
windings are placed: The magnetic field produced by a given value 
of current in the primary winding of an induction coil will depend 
upon the kind of material composing the magnetic cireuit, whether 
it is a material of low or high permeability. If the core upon which 
the windings are placed or a part of the magnetic circuit be moved 
so as to change the resistance of the magnetic cireuit, there will be 
3. change in the number of lines of force through the windings and, 
as a result, there will be an induced electrical pressure produced in 
the windings. If the resistance of the magnetic circuit be increased, 
there will be a decrease in the number of lines of force, and if the 
resistance be decreased there will be an increase in the number of 
lines of force, all other things remaining unchanged. When the 
lines of force through the windings decrease, there will be an m- 
duced pressure set up in the windings in the opposite direction to 
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Fig. 101—How current is produced in an induction coil 


that set up when the magnetic lines of force increase. This principle 
is employed in what are called the inductor types of magnetos. 


Mutual Induction 
The reaction of two independent electrical circuits upon each 
other is called mutual induction. These circuits must be so placed 
with respect to each other that the magnetic field due to the current 
in either of them will produce an effect in the other. The induction 
coil, or ignition spark coil, is a fine example of the practical appli- 
cation of mutual induction. 


If the value of the current in a wire be changed in any way there 
will be a change in the strength of the magnetic field surrounding 
the wire. This change in the strength of the magnetic field will 
produce an induced pressure in the wire in which the current is 
changing in value just as though the magnetic field were changed in 
strength by a current in an independent electrical circuit. This 
property of a circuit which results in an electrical pressure being 
produced in the circuit when there is a change in the value of the 
current in the circuit is called the self inductance of the circuit. 
When a coil carrying a current has its circuit broken, there will be 
a spark formed at the break due to the induced pressure. The value 
ot this induced pressure depends upon the form of the coil and the 
kind of material] associated with the coil. A straight wire will have 
a small pressure induced in it when the circuit is broken, as the mag- 
netic field surrounding the wire is not very strong. If the wire be 
bent into a coil, the induced pressure will be greater than that for 
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Fig. 102—How the induction coil is applied to the ignition of 
a motor car engine 


the straight wire, as very nearly all the magnetic lines of force pro- 
duced by each turn of the coil cut all the other turns of the coil 
and the total number of lines of force cut by the wire forming the 
coil is greatly increased. This induced pressure can be increased 
further by providing the coil with an iron core, which increases the 
field strength caused by any given current in the winding. 

In make-and-break ignition, it is desirable to have a hot spark 
at the point where the circuit is broken inside the cylinder, and for 
this reason a coil having a rather high self inductance is usually 
connected in series, which results in a large are or spark being 
formed when the circuit is broken. 


Unit of Inductance 

A circuit is said to have a self-inductance of 1 henry when there 
is an electrical pressure of 1 volt induced in the circuit due to a 
change in the value of the current in the circuit of 1 ampere in 1 
second. That is, if the current changes, say, from 2 to 3 amperes 
in 1 second and there is an induced pressure of 1 volt, the circuit 
is said to have a self inductance of 1 henry. 

The mutual inductance between two circuits is measured in the 
same unit as the self inductance of a single circuit. If the current 
in one circuit changes at the rate of 1 ampere per second and as a 
result of this change there is an induced pressure of 1 volt pro- 
duced in a second circuit, the two circuits are said to have a mutual 
inductance of 1 henry. 
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The induction coil as it is used with the ignition system of a modern 
four-cylinder car. The system illustrated here is the Delco iynition 
system as applied to the Dodye car. Jt is what is known as the yen- 
erator type autumatic ignition and the iynition current is supplied by 
the storaye batiery at startiny and very low engine speeds and frum 
the generator when the engine runs at its normal rate. In either 
event, it is direct current at 12 rolts. The function of the induction 
coil is to transform this current of low vroltaye to very high voltage, 
suficient to jump the gap iw the spark plug. The change in the 
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primary current, which, as mentioned in this section, is necessary to 
induce a current in the secondary, ix accomplished by the mechanically- 
operated circuit breaker. The hiyh-tension current is sent to the 
proper pluy by the distributer, illustrated at the extreme left. The 
primary wires which carry luw-roltaye current are indicated with liyht 
lines while the secondary or high-tension wires outside the cvil are 
shown in heavy lines. Asin most iynition coils, a condenser is built in 
with the induction coil. Its purpose will be explained more in detail 
in a later chapter of this series. 











HOES of this season are remarkable 

for three things: Beauty of material, 
design and cost. The first two compensate, 
as far as they are able, for the last, but 
for the woman who must pay a week’s 
salary for what she has been accustomed 
to buy for much less as a good shoe, the 
last overshadows 
any added beauty 
of material and de- 
sign the new season 
may have brought 
on. 

Be it to the shoe- 
man’s defense, he 
ean disclaim § any 
eredit, or discredit, 
for the increased 
rates with several 
different arguments. 
In fact, the cause 


seems to lie at no : 
man’s door and be { 

due to the war, J 

those higher up and SF 
various other such Be 
un-get-at-able Saal ae 


sources. The retail- 
er refuses to bear 
the burden of responsibility; he hates to 
put in a new order because each time 
he must pay more, and so charge more 
when he receives his order. The whole- 
saler also refuses to bear the burden of 
responsibility; raw materials are scarce 
and high, ‘‘the war, you know, ete.’’ 

Meanwhile, the question, ‘‘How many 
hides has a cow?’’ is changing its tune to 
‘‘How many dollars has a person?’’ and 
the shoe song goes merrily on in spite of 
the fact that many buyers are unable to 
strike its high notes. 
Good Material and Design 

But the material and design—both are 
beautiful. Many contributions have been 
made for them. Cobra skin, lizard, pig, 
goat, deer and other unusual skins give 
themselves for éhe new shoes. Brocaded 
shoes match the new brocaded vests; suede 
is popular; cloth tops are still in, and they 
are all necessary, for shoe tops are high 
and shoe toes are long and variety is need- 
ed to meet their demands. 


The heel has become very honest all of 
a sudden. For quite a while the heel has 
been a mere leather shell with wooden fill- 
ing, but the extreme is now reached in a 
heel plainly, substantially and honestly 
wood throughout. 


The wooden heel is food for thought, es- * 


pecially now that leather of any kind is 
becoming so limited in supply. The wooden 
shoe of the Hollander seems more domestic 


rom the 
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The High Cost of Shoeing 


than foreign in the future, and one wond- 
ers if the energetic American some day 
must clump around in that particular type 
of footgear. 

The woman motorist is interested in 
shoes, because, after all, she wears shoes 
of the same kind as her pedestrian sisters, 








and fortunately in this day and time, since 
she probably would have to pay even more 
if she had a special shoe. She might be 
glad to hear that a new use for motor ear 
tires has been suggested by the shortage of 
leather and an incident in peppery Mexico. 
A detachment of Carranza’s soldiers sur- 
prised a band of raiders in a stolen ear 
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near Vera Cruz not so long ago. In the 
fight which followed, the car was captured, 
but not until practically nothing salvable, 
except the tires, was left. These also had 
suffered in the melee. 

A peon obtained two pieces of the dam- 
aged tires and made them into a pair of 
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The Motorists’ Roadside 
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Lunch 


N APPETIZING lunch, one which 

looks after five hours of riding just 

as it did when packed, is not easy to get 

up, for bottles will leak and liquid foods 

will soak through pasteboard boxes, damp- 

ening napkins and spoiling the lunch 
generally. 

The simplest way out of this annoyance 
is to visit the shops and look at special 
lunch baskets for motorists. These, how- 
ever, are not within the reach of thin 
purses, but they can be copied by the 
ingenious woman. She then will have 2 
permanent lunch basket—one which will 
always be ready and which she will be 
able to pack easily, and she will never re- 
gret her trouble. 

Secure from the shops the following: 


1 suitcase of straw or willow...........$1.00 
DY Sa dadeeateds cna catevseonaccads 30 
eT kh cee oe Ske i060 Wd nw ke OW ae ee bee 00 
i ae es og ats nk win ke bee ke ei .30 
6 small white enameledware cups........ .60 
6 small white enameledware rlates...... .60 
1 salt and 1 pepper shaker............. 10 
1 glass jar with tight cover for butter... .10 
2 white enameled buckets with extra 
Is 0 0 6. aed ee wee eae 00 
Many of these articles will be found in 
the kitchen cabinet, and need not be 
bought. The knives, forks and spoons are 


carried in grooves stitched in cloth, this 
¢<loth being tacked in the cover of the case. 
In making this, allow enough space in the 
center of the cover for the six plates to 


strap down tightly. Buy cups without 
handles so that they will set inside each 
other. The cups, glass jar and buckets 
can then be packed in the bottom of the 
basket, or can be strapped in if necessary. 

A thermos bottle may be added to this 
outfit, but if the party enjoys building a 
fire in the woods, a tiny white enameled 
water kettle will take its place. Young 
people particularly enjoy the novelty of 
‘‘nlaying gipsy,’’ filling their kettle at a 











To be made at home 


discovered spring, boiling their water 
over a fire and then throwing in their tea 
or coffee. The buckets which, being ab- 
solutely tight, will carry liquids may be 
suspended over the fire in order to warm 
their contents. 








sandals, which, he says, are a great deal 
better than the leather sandals. One of 
them bears the wingfoot trademark. After 
being worn over the roughest of Mexican 
mountain trails, they show but little wear. 
Twenty pesos were offered for them, but 
the peon refused to sell them, though he 
could have bought ordinary sandals for 
only 12 pesos. 

Cotton canvas has been used for 
turies to dress the feet. In China only a 
small percentage of the natives wear any- 
thing else for shoes, even in the colder 
sections. But this is the first known in- 
stance of discarded car casings used for 
this purpose. [From the result of this ex- 
periment, however, it seems possible, if 
not probable, that motorists might meet 
the shortage in materials by using their 
wornout outer tubes after the model of 
this ingenious peon. Such shoes would be 
as satisfactory as the wooden shoe, which 
is said to be headed our way and sure to 
get here unless some solution of the leather 
problem is made. 


cen- 


One thing is certain to keep up the 
trade in the new shoes, even if cost is 
prominent. A good shoe is like a habit; it 
grows on one. It is just as hard to begin 
to wear a cheap shoe as it is to break a 
habit, and sometimes harder. 


eauty HH ts forthe 


oman Motorist 











No. 6 


In regard to the use of ice: You will 
understand that this eliminates the ne- 
cessity of an astringent of any kind. In 
fact, if one could afford to expose the face 
to clean chill immediately after cleansing 
it with warm water or cold cream, this 
would be the best astringent possible. The 
pores of the face are affected much as are 
other atoms of nature. They contract 
with cold and expand with heat. The as- 
tringent takes the part of the cold, besides 
removing the danger of chapping immedi- 
ate exposure to chill might offer. 





As to powders again: The best are the 
rice powders, though others of tale, chalk, 
Venetian tale and French chalk are also 
natural products, and hence more or less 
desirable. ‘‘Poudre de Riz,’’ ‘‘ Violet 
Powder’’ and others are mere fancy names 








for scented starch. But these rice starches 
are apt to prove more satisfactory than 
the others. Precipitated chalk is an alkali 
and, as such, may irritate the dry or sensi- 
tive skin. 





Sometimes, when one has allowed the 
sun and wind to play havoc with the face, 
through neglect of preventive measures 
before motoring, it is a temptation to use 
the so-called complexion improver, or to 
seek a powder which will adhere to the 
skin and thus temporarily hide blemishes. 
Either is a dangerous practice. The com- 
plexion improvers contain corrosive subii- 
mate and perchloride of mercury, while 
all powders which stick contain lead, and 
thesé things are harmful to the skin. Eye 


_ trouble, especially, is a common result of 


the use of face powder containing lead. 





THE SIMPLE MOTOR LUNCH 

The child of the house nowadays often 
entertains by taking friends for a spin in 
the car. A lunch is nearly always in or- 
der. Here is one for the younger crowd: 
Honey Sandwiches Chicken Cream Salad 

Vanilla Ice Cream Cocoanut Kisses 

Sweet Chocolate 
Sponge Cake 

The ice cream, of course, will need some 
carrier which keeps the contents cold. You 
can either get such a carrier for this pur- 
pose principally, or take the small freezer. 





A READY-MADE OUTFIT 
Extremely compact and yet designed for 
six persons, this lunch outfit is one which 





To be bought at shop 


can be carried in the tonneau without the 
slightest danger of crowding the occupants. 
It contains two food boxes, six knives, six 
forks, six napkins, six plates, one salt and 
one pepper shaker and four pint bottles. 
The price is $45—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
128-132 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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Texan Equips His Car 
for Camping Trip; 
Cost $300 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

Lesly Atchley, Dallas, Tex., and his 
motor car in which he and his family left 
recently for a 6 weeks’ camping trip on 
the rivers in south and west Texas. The 
arrangement of the car and its equipment 
is unique in many respects. A casual ob- 
servation would not indicate that the total 
cost of equipping the car as it now stands 
amounted to $300, but a closer inspection 
would readily evince this fact. 

When Mr. Atchley planned his trip he 
did not intend that he should lack any- 
thing conducive to comfort and conveni- 
ence. The large box 
fastened to the end 
of the rear of the 
car is a veritable 
kitehen cabinet. 
The drawer at the 
top contains beans, 
potatoes, salt, cof- 
fee, sugar, flour and 
all other such com- 
modities belonging 
to an ordinary 
kitchen. The lower 
apartment forms a 
handy receptacle for 
cooking vessels and 
eanned goods. The 
door to the box 
when let down as 
the picture shows 
can be used as an 
eating table. 

The running 
boards on each side 
of the car are ar- 
ranged to carry the 
luggage and the 


Evangelical car for minister and wife 


other cumbersome articles of the expe- 
dition. Gun racks are fitted at the top 
of the car and shells are within easy reach, 
when game is sighted. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the 
entire arrangement is the fact that a bed 
ean be formed by letting down the back 
of the front seat. 





AUGUST EXPOSITION TRAVEL 

San Diego, Cal., Sept. 15—Motor car 
travel to the San Diego exposition for 
August was the heaviest during the 2-year 
exposition period. A great percentage of 
the visitors were campers who took ad- 
vantage of the camp sites on the exposi- 
tion grounds. More than 600 persons have 
claimed the exposition bronze button and 
pennant for driving more than 500 miles to 
visit California’s dream city. 





Atchley touring home is very complete 


Lone Star Evangelist Car- 
ries His Pulpit 
With Him 


ALLAS, TEXAS, Sept. 15.—The Rev. 

P. F. Morgan and wife, of Dallas, Tex., 
well-known evangelists, are making their 
trip over the state and the home is a motor 
ear. They do their own cooking, eating 
and sleeping in this car. They also do all 
their traveling in this car. For this mod- 
ern chariot the chassis of a Ford car with 
a 60-inch tread is used. It is 9 feet long 
and 5 feet wide. Two covers are used, one 
a wax sheet absolutely waterproof. In 
making the traveling wagon, Mr. Morgan 
removed the gasoline tank under the seat. 
On one side he has built a dining table. 
In this he carries 

a supply of gro- 
eeries. On the other 
is arranged a gaso- 
line stove. The 
table is so con- 
structed that it may 
be made into a 
folding bed. There 
is room then for 
two chairs. In one 
corner is placed a 
circular tank for 
gasoline. This tank 
has a capacity of 20 
gallons. Mr. Mor- 
gan also has a small 
library, writing desk 
and other little de- 
tails that go to make 
the outfit complete 
for traveling, for 
home, for study and 
for rest. He built 
it himself at various 
odd times. The en- 
tire cost was $125. 
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Thermostatic Cooling 


Automatic Control of Internal 
Engine Temperature Must 
Become Universal 


Statement Made by Authority on 
This Subject Before S. A. E. 


ETROIT, Mich., Sept. 14—That auto- 

matic control of the internal tempera- 
tures of motor car engines would have to 
become universal was the opinion of C. F. 
Kettering who gave a vastly interesting 
lecture on this subject to the Detroit sec- 
tion S. A. E. tonight. In this opinion, all 
those who spoke in discussion agreed, but 
it soon appeared that we require to know 
much that is at present obscure before just 
what is wanted can be defined. 

Kettering pointed out that we had only 
begun to touch the subject when we con- 
sidered the temperature of water in the 
cooling system; that the temperature of 
the manifold and of the oil also should be 
considered. He suggested that there was 
probably a best temperature for the cylin- 
der jackets, another for the intake mani- 
fold, another for the air entering the car- 
bureter, yet another perhaps for the fuel 
itself and a still different degree of heat 
for the lubricating oil. 

A point which needs particularly care- 
ful consideration in using the heavy gaso- 
line of today is the danger of distillation 
taking place within the cylinder. If the 
cylinder is cold the lighter fractions of 
the gas in the charge may be burnt with- 
out consuming the heavier ones. This 
leaves a sort of heavy kerosene in the 
cylinder which has a destructive action on 
the oil. This effect is always noticeable in 
using kerosene with a small admixture of 
gasoline. 

Then, apart from the difficulty of get- 
ting the temperatures right for ordinary 
running conditions, comes the question of 
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starting. Kettering said that the pres- 
ence of quite a small amount of light frac- 
tions in the fuel was enough to give a 
start in normal temperatures of air. How- 
ever, this light fraction split off from the 
bulk of the gas and produced the effect of 
leaving the undesirable heavy fractions in 
the cylinder. 

A starting scheme which had been tried 
and seemed to have possibilities was to 
heat the fuel in the bowl of the carbure- 
ter, electrically or by some other means. 

What engineers have to do is to find out 
just exactly what temperatures are best 
for the different parts of an engine sys- 
tem, and then devise means for obtaining 
and maintaining them. 

Discussion Is Lively 

A lively discussion followed the lecture, 
every speaker agreeing with the author. 
J. G. Vincent, vice-president Packard com- 
pany, said that he had used thermostatic 
control for the cooling water with great 
success, and had transferred the thermostat 
from the bottom of the radiator to the 
top, because the latter position seemed to 
give a greater latitude of control. With 
the thermostat at the top, it controls the 
engine temperature from rising above a set 
point, whereas, with the thermostat at the 
bottom it only controls the temperature 
at which the water enters he jackes. How 
hot it gets in passing up through the jack- 
ets depends upon air temperature and is 
not a fixed quantity. In cold weather, 
Vincent had found the water warmed up 
much quicker with the top position for 
the thermostat. 

I’, O. Ball, Ball & Ball Carbureter Co., 
said he was making experiments with in- 
take manifolds heated by exhaust gas, and 
anticipated some useful data shortly. So 
far the experiments had been inconclusive. 

K. W. Zimmerscheid, General Motors Co., 
thought that 170 degrees was the best 
cylinder temperature and probably about 
140 degrees the best for the intake mani- 
fold. He suggested a _ thermostat-con- 
trolled water jacket for the carbureter 
alone, insulated from the cylinders. 
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Who Has No Motor Car? 


Men Who Do Not Own Ma- 
chines Are Scarce in the 
Hawkeye State 


Efforts to Find Eligible Juryman 
Prove Unsuccessful 


ES MOINES, Ia., Sept. 15—Securing 
D a jury of men who do not own cars 
is a difficult thing to do in the state of 
Iowa. The difficulties of the camel seek- 
ing transit through the eye of a needlé 
are as naught beside this task. It has 
been demonstrated that the difficulties are 
insurmountable and that it cannot be done. 

A case was brought up in the district 
court at Nevada for $7,000 damages on 
account of the death of a girl who was 
run down and killed by a motor car. At: 
torneys for the prosecution started out with 
the idea that they should choose as jurors 
only those men who did not own cars. He 
soon found that if he stuck to his purpose 
he would have no jury. The best he could do 
was to find just two jurors out of the whole 
panel who did not own cars and the jury 
which tried the case was made up of ten 
owners and the two lone jurors who did 
not own Cars. 





BILL AND DE COU LEAVE NASH __. 
Kenosha, Wis., Sept. 16—Louis H. Bill, 
of the Nash Motors Co., formerly the Thos. 
B. Jeffery Co., has resigned as general 
manager, leaving the concern October 1. 
He expects to return to his home in San 
Francisco where he has numerous inter- 
ests. Jerry DeCau, who has been generab 
factory manager, resigned yesterday and: 
is succeeded by John Bjorn, formerly sup- 
erintendent. 

Mr. Bill’s successor has not been an-. 
nounced as yet. He is one of the old men: 
in the trade having been branch manager: 
of the H. A. Lozier Co. | 


Vacational Business Tour an Idea Worth Adopting 


white New England homes, distant moun- 
tain tops and the beckoning road ahead, is 
a stimulant the doctor has not yet un- 
locked the secret of. 

Leaving New York Owen led his guests 
through famous Westchester county north 
of the city. Westchester is the most cele- 
brated motoring county in the country. 
It is a network of good roads. They run 
riot in all directions. They are not ma- 
c2dam but bitumen. They are like Michi- 
gen boulevard, Chicago, and do not need to 
be oiled to be dustless. 

“he entire country is a big garden patch 
of hills covered with green trees and small 
reservoirs filling the valleys. These res- 
er.oirs are a part of the New York City 
water system, On the hills are costly 


homes. of those who steal away from the 
cit)”, 


(Continued from page 21) 


You are 2 or 3 hours going through this 
country and then you cross the line into 
Massachusetts. You are then headed for 
the Berkshire hills, just a half day from 
Broadway. You can breakfast on Broad- 
way and be at Great Barrington, Pittsfield, 
Lenox, or other fashionable centers in the 
heart of the Berkshires for lunch. We 
question if there is another city in the 
world where you can have such a drive 
through hills and mountains from the very 
minute you leave the city. 

From the Berkshires it is a day and a 
half to the heart of the White mountains 
in New Hampshire near the Canadian line. 
But that day and a half is all through a 
wonderful mountain country. Owen led up 
the Connecticut river valley. The illus- 


trations tell better than words how it is.. 

To get into this valley from the Berk- 
shires meant going over the Mohawk trail, 
a 40-mile road leading due east from North 
Adams, Mass., to Greenfield, in the same 
state. This 40-mile mountain trip is with- 
out rival in New England. 

Leaving the mountains Owen led the. 
way to Boston over as fine a road as the 
eye of man could care to rest upon. You 
averaged 40 miles an hour for 2 hours and 
were half convinced that the speedometer 
was too fast. Once the White mountains. 
are left behind, which is done in 2 hours, 
you get into rolling country which soon 
changes into farming land that stretches 
to Boston. From Boston to New York, 
238 miles, you can go with ease in a day, 
but we rested over night at Hartford to 
do a little advertising. 
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Circling the Pacific Northwest 


Mount Lassen during one of its eruptions 





Read scene near Medford. 


This is a well-paved highway 


Charm and Beauty of 
Coast Scenery Appeals 
to Nature Lovers; Cov- 


ering 1,130 Mile Route 


HAVE been a motor car tourist for 
| several seasons. Each summer I find 
time to take from one to four trips of from 
4 days to 2 weeks each. The delights of 
these tours, the life in the open, the varied 
scenery, the getting acquainted with 
nature as she really is, are all beyond my 
power to express. 

My trip this season I count the most 
enjoyable of all. For variety, real scenic 
beauty and comfort it would be hard to 
find its superior anywhere. It took me 
11 days. It can be made in less, though, 
and when I take it again, as I certainly 
shall, I want to plan more frequent stops. 

The trip started and ended at San Fran- 
eisco. It took us up the broad Sacramento 
Valley through Marysville, Chico, Red 
Bluff and Redding. As we were driving into 
this last named city we had an excellent 
view of Mt. Lassen in eruption. Tourists 
have gone hundreds of miles to see less. 
Through Sacramento Canyon 

From Redding to Shasta Springs the 
road ascends the beautiful Sacramento 
canyon with a succession of summering 
places. Leaving the canyon at Shasta 
Springs we traveled the uplands of the 
Shasta valley, with the mountain of that 
name rearing its hoary head in constant 
view. The trip over the Siskiyou moun- 
tains into Oregon was a delight, made so 
by the new road constructed last year by 
Jackson county. This is one of the best 
pieces of mountain road in the country; no 
narrow places; no grades over 6 per cent; 
no surface crossings, no sharp turns. The 
view from the passage of the summit, look- 
ing back over the great Shasta valley and 
on over the fertile slopes of the Rogue 
River valley, is hard to surpass. 

We found the first section of the Pacific 
highway to be finished within the state 
of Oregon, commencing near the foot of 
the Siskiyous. The completed section is 
17 miles long, a fine asphalt and concrete 
pavement costing in excess of $15,000 per 
mile. 

From Medford we ran up to Crater 
Lake. We shall never regret the 3 days 
so spent. All the praises in superlatives 
that have been written about this wonder- 
ful body of water do it scant justice. It 
is one of nature’s marvels and should be 
seen by every tourist to the coast. More- 
over, the trip up from Medford is a fitting 
frontispiece to the beauties of the lake 
itself, with Mill Creek falls, the Natura! 
bridge and Rogue River gorge as its priu- 
cipal attractions. 
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Returning to Medford, we ran out to 
the coast at Crescent City by way of Grant 
Pass and the valley of the Illinois river. 
This was an interesting day’s ride. We 
crossed the Siskiyou mountains again by 
two long, easy grades, following the old 
Gasquet stage road over which supplies 
for the miners along Rogue river were 
taken in the early fifties. 

We started down the coast from Crescent 
City through mile after mile of fine red- 
woods, along a good road, narrow in some 
places, but never dangerous. The run to 
Eureka was easy and delightful, one of 
the best days of the trip. There are three 
routes south from Eureka; the so-called 
Coast route, the Dyerville road and the 
one by Blocksburg. The state highway 
now under construction will follow pretty 
closely the Dyerville road. Because of 
construction work then under way along 
that route, we went by way of Bridgeville 
and Blocksburg. 


The Last Leg 

The finishing lap of the tour, down the 
Russian River valley, through Cloverdale, 
the famous vineyards of the Italian Swiss 
colony at Asti, Healdsburg, Santa Rosa 
with the wonderful experimental farms of 
Luther Burbank, Petaluma, the poultry 
center of the Pacific coast; San Rafael, 
site of the northernmost of the old Spanish 
missions, and on to Sausalito and San Fran- 
cisco, was as delightful as could be wished. 
The excellent state highway through Marin 
and Sonoma counties is a popular drive, 
and well it may be. 

The trip here outlined, about 1,130 miles, 
offers to the tourist about the finest 
variety of scenic attractions to be found 
on the continent. The broad, fertile fields 
along the Sacramento river; the old min- 
ing camps of Shasta county, Mt. Shasta, 
the stern sentinel watching over the valley 
of the same name; Lassen, the only active 
volcano in our country; the beautiful 
orchards of the Rogue river country; 
Crater lake, one of the most attractive 
places in the world, a national park and 
comparable in granduer only with the 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon and 
the Selkirks of Canada; 60 miles of giant 
redwoods; the ocean beach; trout streams 
and mountain height again; and as a 
finishing touch, the flowers, orchards and 
vineyards of California’s popular play- 
ground. What more could any lover of 
the great outdoors desire? 





Answers to Road Inquiries 
Bristol, Va.—Niagara Falls 


ATE CITY, Va.—-Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly give the best and shortest route 
from Bristol to Niagara Falls, returning via 
a different route most of the way. What 
will be the duties to cross into Canada, go- 
ing probably as far as Toronto, Canada?— 
A. McG. Wallace. 
in going from Bristol to Niagara Falls, 
your most satisfactory routing will be to go 
via Christiansburg, Roanoke, Troutville, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Lexington, Staunton, Winches- 
ter, Hagerstown, Greencastle, Chambers- 
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One finds many places in northern California where the redwoods nearly, if not quite, shut 


out the sun. 


Their remarkably large size make one wonder at their ability to grow to such 
enormous proportions 
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burg, Northumberland, Muncy, Williams- 
port, Wellsboro, Coudersport, Smithport, 


Bradford, Salamanca, then to Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. 

If you wish an option in returning, there 
are several ways you could go. One would 
be to go from Buffalo down to Jamestown, 
Oil City, Franklin, Pittsburgh, Uniontown, 
then follow the National road over to Wash- 
ington, then south through Richmond, 
Blackstone, then over to Roanoke. 

Another way would be to go from Buffalo 
over to Elmira, Binghamton, then down to 
Scranton, Delaware Water Gap and Trenton 
along the Lackawanna river, then through 
Philadelphia and Baltimore into Washington. 
Either one of these routes is very pic- 
turesque and through a very historic part of 
the country. 

Volumes 3 and 6 of the Automobile Blue 
Book will give you complete running direc- 
tions for this trip. 

For going into Canada you will have to 
procure an Ontario license, which will cost 
you $10, and if you stay longer than 6 days 
you will have to take a bond out on your 
ear. In regard to taking a bond out on your 
ear and procuring a license, we advise that 
you communicate with the Guarantee Com- 
pany of North America, 111 Broadway, New 
York Citv. They also have offices at Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Philadelphia. 

Cairo, Ill.—Dexter, Mo. 


Dexter, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—In the 
past I have often looked with interest on 
the answers ycu have given inquirers for 
road information, and when you gave direc- 
tions for touring from Paducah, Ky., to 
Jonesboro, Ark., and knowing this route 
would naturally lead through Dexter, I 
eagerly scanned your directions to see if 
your information was correct. 

'n following your directions I was aston- 
ished to note that you directed the tourist 
on an air line from Cairo, so to speak, to 
Dexter, through Morehouse. This is impos- 
sible. The fact is, that it is only about 20 
miles from here to Morehouse by rail. and 
about 70 miles by motor car. The famous 
“Nigger Wool’ swamps intervene. 

The route from Cairo to Dexter is: Cairo, 
Beech Ridge, Hodges Park, Olive Branch, 
Fayville; here you cross the Mississippi to 
Commerce on a ferry boat. Then from 
Commerce to Fornfelt, Dutchtown, Allen- 
ville, Advance, Bloomfield, Dexter. 

Your directions from here to Jonesboro are 
about right.—Geo. A. Evans. 


Norfolk, Va.—Charleston, C, C. 


Portsmouth, Va.—Editor Motor Age — 
Kindly give me the best route from Norfolk, 
Va., to Charleston, S. C., giving the condi- 
tion of the roads and, if there are any, alter- 
nate routes.—S. W. Armistead. 

In going from Norfolk. Va., down to 
Charleston, S. C., we would advise that you 
go through Cortland, Emporia, Roanoke 
Rapids, Wilson, Smithfield, Fayetteville, 
Pinehurst, West End, Rockingham, Cheraw, 
Camden, Columbia, St. Matthews, Holly Hill, 
Summerville, and into Charleston. 

Volume 6 of the Automobile Blue Book 
will give you complete running directions 
for your trip. 

The roads through this section of the 
country are good in dry weather. 


Bogue, Kans.—Claypool, Ind. 


sogue, Kans —Editur Motor Age—Kindly 
give the best route between Bogue, Kans., 
and Claypool, Ind., via Cedar.Rapids, Ia.— 
J. E. Emerson. 

In going to Claypool, Ind., we advise that 
you go east through Plainville, Laton, Os- 
borne, Beloit, Glasgow, Clay Center, Man- 
hattan, Topeka, Kansas City, Excelsior 
Springs, Chillicothe, Brookfield, Macon, Shel- 
bina, Monroe, Hannibal, New Salem, Valley 
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City, Bethel, Jacksonville, Berlin, Spring- 
field, Mechanicsburg, Decatur, Hammond, 
Tuscola, Newman, Chrisman, Montezuma, 
Rockville, Danville, Indianapolis, Noblesville, 
Elwood, Swayzee, Wabash, Manchester, Sil- 
ver Lake, Claypool. 


Twin Falls, Idaho—Elephant Butte, N. M. 


Filer, Idaho—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give me the best route from Twin Falls, 
Idaho, to Elephant Butte Project, N. M.; 
also the distance.—E. C. Clark. 

In going from Twin Falis down to Ele- 
phant Butte Project, we advise that you go 
through Albion, Snowville, Brigham, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Provo, Springville, Thistle, 
Price, Greenriver, Elgin, Grand Junction, 
Rifle, Glenwood Springs, Wolcott, Leadville, 
Buena Vista, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Walsenberg, Trinidad, Raton, French, Wagon 
Mound, Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Domingo, Al- 
buquerque, Becker, Socorro, Elmendorf, San 
Marcial, Elephant Butte. 

Volume 5 of the Automobile Blue Book will 
give you complete running directions for 
this trip. 


Fairmont, Minn.—Joliet, Ill. 


Truman, Minn.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give me the best route to Joliet, Ill., from 
Fairmont, Minn.—Wm. Armbrust. 

In going to Joliet, Ill., we advise that you 
zo via Blue Earth, Albert Lea, Austin, then 
south through Osage, Orchard, Charles City, 
Fiainfield, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Marion, 
Lisbon, Clarence, Wheatland, DeWitt, Clin- 
ton, Morrison, Sterling, Dixon, Ashton, Ro- 
chelle, DeKalb, Geneva, then south through 
Aurora and Plainfield into Joliet. 

Volume 5 of the Automobile Blue Book will 
give you running directions for this trip. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—Washington C. H., O. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give me the best route from Stuttgart, Ark., 
to Washington C. H., O., and give mileage 
between the principal cities. Which volumes 
of the Automobile Blue Book cover this 
route? How early next spring would it be 
advisable to start on this trip?—H. S. Core. 

In going to Washington C. H., O., we ad- 
vise that you go north through Clarendon, 
Brinkley, Forrest City. From here you can 
take the direct route going across Tennessee 
and Kentucky, but you will find better roads 
by going to Jonesboro, Marmaduke, St. 
Francis, Dexter, Bloomfield, Cape Girardeau, 
Perryville, Ste. Genevieve, De Soto, St. 
Louis, and then going east via Collinsville, 
Edwardsville, Staunton, Litchfield, Pana, 
Shelbyville, Mattoon, Paris, Rockville, Dan- 
ville, Indianapolis, Greenfield, Cambridge, 
Richmond, Dayton, Jamestown, Washing- 
ton C. H. 

Volumes 5 and 4 of the Automobile Blue 
Book will give you complete running direc- 
tions for this trip. 


Transcontinental Trip 


Mason City, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Your 
touring number of May 18 has aroused so 
much enthusiasm in my family that we are 
quite seriously discussing an overland trip 
to California. I have written for an Automo- 
bile Blue Book covering this route. 

We are a family of five: wife, boy of 16, 
girl of 13, and boy of 9 and myself. I wil! 
be unable to get away before the middle of 
November. Would you think this too late 
to start? We would like to go to Kansas 
City. Would we meet with mud and bad 
roads at that time in the Illinois, Missouri 
and Kansas parts of the trip? 

We expect to express most of our baggage 
to Los Angeles. What suggestions could you 
make with regard to laundry en route? How 
long would it take to make a trip with 
average driving and delays? We do not in- 
tend to hurry.as we want to stop over for 
a day or so in a number of cities and make 
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several side trips, particularly in Arizona 
and New Mexico. What I want to base the 
trip on is for driving 7 or 8 hours per day, 
with a new Ford car. Would you think that 
my family could go decently on $10 per day? 
We would get our own dinners and light 
lunches and morning and evening meals and 
lodging at hotels.—J. H. Dearborn. 

If you start as late as November you prob- 
ably will encounter bad roads across Illinois 
and Missouri unless you have some excep- 
tionally good weather at that time of the 
year. About this time the rains set in and 
if the roads are frozen they are generally a 
little bit hard and rather bumpy to get 
across. Outside of this November should 
not be too late to start. 

The way you want to travel you would 
have to count at least 20 days for your trip. 

You can make this trip on $10 a day pro- 
vided you do not have any accidents or re- 
pair bills and you watch your expenses care- 
fully, but if you can figure on a little more 
you would not have to watch your expenses 
so closely and it would make the trip more 
interesting. 

As far as the laundry is concerned, you 
should have no trouble in getting service at 
any of the large size towns on your trip. 


Enid, Okla.—Sedalia, Mo. 

Jet, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly give 
the best route from Enid, Okla., to Sedalia, 
Mo., by way of Wichita and Kansas City. 
I would like a small map covering the ter- 
ritory through which my trip would be.— 
C. T. Powell. 

In going to Sedalia from Enid, via Wichita 
and Kansas City, we would advise that you 
go north through Pond Creek, Medford, Cald- 
well, Wellington, Wichita, Newton, Florence, 
Emporia, Ottawa, Olathe, Kansas City. 
Then you have two routes, but the best 
road is the north route going via Independ- 
ence, Levasy, Lexington, Dover, Grand Pass, 
Marshall, then south to Sedalia. 

Volume 5 of the Automobile Blue Book 
will give you complete running directions 
from Enid to Marshall. 


Rockport, Ky.—Jonesboro, Ark. 

Rockport, Ky.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give the best routing from Rockport, Ky., to 
Jonesboro, Ark.—Urey Hade. 

In going from Rockport to Jonesboro, we 
advise that you go west through Central 
City, Madisonville, Dalton, Fredonia, Dycus- 
burg, Paducah, La Center, Cairo, Beach 
Ridge, Hodges Park, Olive Branch, Fay- 
ville, Commerce, Fornfelt, Dutchtown, Allen- 
ville, Bloomfield, Dexter, Campbell, St. 
Francis, Piggott, Rector, Marmaduke, Para- 
gould, Brookland, into Jonesboro. 


Madisonville, Ky.—Waterloo, Il. 

Madisonville, Ky.—Editor Motor Age— 
Could you give me the best route from 
Madiscnville, Ky., to Waterloo, Ill.?—W. C. 
Hopewell. 

The best routing from Madisonville, Ky., 
to Waterloo, Ill, is to go north throngh 
Manit, Dixon, Cairo, Henderson, Howell, 
then west through Mt. Vernon, Carmi, In- 
field, Mt. Leansboro, Masedonia, Benton, 
Duquoin, Pinckneyville, Tilden, Marissa, 
Lenzburg, Hecker, to Waterloo. 

Lincoln, Iil—Washington, Ia. 

Lincoln, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give the best route from Lincoln, IIL, to 
Washington, Ia.—I. E. Gimbel. 

In going from Lincoln to Washington, we 
advise that you go west through New Hol- 
land, Mason City, Easton, Havana, Lewis- 
town, Bryant, Canton, Farmington, Knox- 
ville, Galesburg, Monmouth, Biggsville, Bur- 
lington, Middletown, New London, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Swedesburg, Ainsworth, into Washing- 
ton. 

Volume 4 of the Automobile Blue Book wi!! 
give you the complete routing for this trip. 
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Fig. 1—Garage with right-angle doors 
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Fig. 2—Right-angle doors, with one partly open 


The Perplexing Garage Door 


Pullman Car Economy in Private Garages 


HE door question is one of the most 
‘T perplexing problems confronting one 
who is about to build a small private gar- 
age and in order to meet the requirements 
a number of special doors have been de- 
signed, 

The standard width of opening for a 
one-car garage is 8 feet and the garage 
itself is often built as narrow as 12 feet, 
especially when ground space is limited. 
These conditions, of course, do not permit 
the use of ordinary sliding doors on ac- 
count of lack of space in which to slide 
them, and hinged doors of this size swing- 
ing outside are not likely to be satisfac- 
tory for several reasons. 

A door which swings out is subject to 
the weather and wind and becomes a con- 


stant source of danger because if one 
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By E. J. G. Phillips 
neglects to fasten it open, it is likely to 
be blown shut in the face of an approach- 
ing car, resulting in damage to either the 
ear or the door. We must also consider 
the likelihood of wide swinging doors to 
sag or to become blocked by snow or other 
obstructions. To swing the doors inside 
would overcome some of the objections, 
but it would also necessitate the building 
of a larger garage to provide room to 
swing the doors without interfering with 
the car, all of which increases the expense 
of building as well as requires extra ground 
space which might be used to better ad- 
vantage. 

All of these objections have been over- 
come or minimized in the garages illus- 
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Fig. 3—Right-angle garage door plan 
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trated in examples which are given here. 

Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show a neatly designed 
small garage for one car. The opening 
is closéd by a pair of doors, one of which 
slides around to the left, parallel with the 
side wall and the other slides to a position 
parallel with the right side wall. This is 
shown in Fig. 2 and also in the plan of 
Fig. 3, where the movement of the doors 
is more clearly demonstrated. These are 
called right-angle doors. Very little space 
is required inside the building in which 
to allow the doors to turn, as may be 
noted from the dotted line marked ‘‘ clear- 
ance curve.’’ This shows the maximum 
distance any part of the door extends into 
the room at any time during the course of 
its movement. Fig. 4 is an interior view 
of a pair of right-angle doors. 





Fig. 4—Interior view of right-angle garage door 
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FLOOR INSIDE ELEVATION 
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Fig. 5—Tiwo doors slide toward one side of 
garage 


Each door is carried by two hangers, 
one hanger running in the track which ex- 
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Fig. 8S—Interior view and plan 
of sliding-folding garage doors 





tends entirely across the front of the 
building and the other one running in 
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Fig. 6—Bottom—-Sliding-folding doors closed. Fig. 7—Top-—Sliding-folding garage doors 
partly open 
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the track across the corner of the garage. 
This track is set just above the front track, 
as is more clearly shown in the detail at 
the bottom of the illustration. A guide 
set into the floor at the center of the open- 
ing holds the lower corners of the doors 
firmly in place—see detail A. Two handles 
are required on the inside of each door. 
Should it be necessary to slide the doors 
toward one side only, the plan in Fig. 5 
may be followed. Here two doors are 
hinged together with a special type of 
hinge. The hangers which carry the doors 
—detail D—are so constructed that they 
will operate in a very short radius curve 
which is fastened in the corner of the 
building. One track is fastened to the 
front wall and the other to the side wall. 
Floor guides are used to guide the bottom 
of the doors. These slide in shallow 
tracks set in the floor. This type of door, 
which is really an advanced form of right 
angle door, requires very little space in 
the garage to make the turn and is always. 
held securely in place in any position. 
The garage illustrated in Fig. 6 and 
Fig. 7 is designed for two cars and has. 
two openings, each of which is closed by 
four narrow folding sliding doors with 
full-length glass panels. Two doors are 
hinged together and to the jamb and fold 
toward the side. The other two are hinged 
in similar manner and fold toward the 
left side. The position of the doors when 
open and the amount of space required 
inside the building to swing the doors is 
shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 8. 
The side of each pair of doors farthest 
from the jamb is supported and guided by 
a hanger which runs in the tracks indi- 
cated on the illustration referred to. De- 
tails of the hanger and track brackets are 
shown at B and C. The doors are held 
shut securely by the top and bottom bolts 
shown on the interior elevation. This plan 
is very desirable because the doors can be 
fitted to close the opening very tightly. 
If a larger opening is required, this scheme 
may be elaborated to use five or six doors. 
A fourth style of garage door adapted 
more particularly to garages with full 
front openings for two or more cars is 
shown in Figs. 9 and 10. Two 8-foot doors 
close this opening. The doors slide in 
parallel tracks and move as indicated by 
the arrows, one-half of the opening being 
clear at one time. The inside of the build- 
ing is shown in Fig. 11. A cross-section 
of the track is shown in the small detail 
E. Notice the steel storm plate extending 
down between the top of the doors and 
the upper end bent over to meet the front. 





SPEED INDIVIDUAL QUESTION 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 15—Judge Mce- 
Ilhenny of the St. Louis circuit court ap- 
parently has delivered a death blow to the 
traffic constables of that community, which 
includes the favorite speedway for St. 
Louisans. He has ruled in the case of 
B. Gratz, a wealthy manufacturer and for 
16 years a motor driver, that speed in it- 
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Fig. 9—View showing parallel garage doors in closed position 


self is not evidence of careless driving or 
of infraction of the state law designating 
25 miles an hour as maximum speed. Gratz 
was charged with driving 35 miles an hour 
and admitted it, but pleaded that he was 
experienced, careful and that such speed 
with him at the wheel was as safe as 15 
miles with a less careful individual. Judge 
Mellhenny fined Gratz, but explained that 
he did so only because the high speed was 
maintained while passing a market gar- 
dener’s wagon and that of a boy driving 
a pony. He held that the speedometer 
was merely incidental and that on a suit- 
able road, with only autos traveling, speed 
eould be practically unlimited, only danger 
of collisions making it careless or exces- 
sive. Each case, he ruled, was necessarily 
an individual one. 





OIL ROADS HURT FRUIT 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 15—Wisconsin 
dairymen whose farms abut on roads and 
streets treated with road oil complain that 
oil-saturated dust is working much dam- 
age to fruit crops and also attacking the 
eyes of cattle, causing serious afflictions. 
It is reported from Monroe, Wis., that 
dairymen in this great cheese producing 
district have petitioned the city council to 
refrain from further treatment of streets 
with oil. They say that while the oil will 
keep down the dust for a time, it dries out 
and the oil-saturated dust is carried far 
and wide by the wind, damaging the eyes 
of livestock and harming fruit trees. 





STORAGE RULES IN CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 16—New regulations 
governing the storage of gasoline in Cin- 
cinnati are embodied in an ordinance 
passed by the city council under a suspen- 
sion of the rules. Restrictions as to loca- 
tion of public garages and filling stations 
are removed. It provides that gasoline 
shall be stored in closed tanks of steel, 
coated on the outside with tar. All joints 
shall be tightly corked or soldered. 

The tanks must be underground, the 
top being not less than 3 feet below the 
surface of the ground and the same dis- 
tance below the level of the lowest pipe 
in the building to be supplied. 
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Fig. 10—This view shows the parallel garage doors when open 
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Fig. 11—-This gives a conception of the interior view and plan of parallel doors 


Not more than 10 gallons of gasoline 
shall be kept in vessels in a garage, and 
then only in approved safety cans con- 
structed of metal and self-closing, and of 
not more than 5-gallon capacity. 





HARTFORD BARS STREET REPAIRS 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 16—No longer is 
it good form for an accommodating repair- 
man to make adjustments for his custom- 
ers on the streets or for a tire repairman 
to change tires on the streets, because 
the chief of police regards the practice as 
one that should be summarily stopped. 
Probably the hardest hit of all those con- 
cerned is a repairman who has built up 
a big following by means of the free serv- 


ice which he extends to everyone who 
drives a car. 

The chief thinks working on cars on 
the street causes too much of a blockade 
to traffic on one of the city’s busiest 
streets, hence the taboo. The repairmen 
are going to take the matter to court and 
expect to win out. 





CALIFORNIA HAS 200,025 CARS 


Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 16—H. A. French, 
superintendent of the state motor vehicle 
department, reports that the number of 
ears registered in California has jumped 
over the 200,000 mark. The total number 
of machines operating in the state is 200,- 
025, while the highest number out is 204,- 
000. 
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speedster class, rechristening it the “?” 


Fig. 1—Two views of the reconstructed Tulsa car, which was placed in 
several races a few years ago. The owner has rebuilt car and put it in 
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What Is Wrong with Racing? 


Reader Comments on Editorials Published in Motor Age 
—Takes Similar Views 


EPONSET, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—In the issue of Motor Age 

August 24, on page 14, you ask, ‘‘ What is wrong with racing ?’’ 
There is one reason I think why the attendance is falling off that 
you did not mention, and I have heard others express themselves on 
the question. I am a car enthusiast but have lost interest to some 
extent in racing. One reason, and the main one, is because there 
are no stock-car races. The racing machines of today are all special 
machines and the general public knows nothing of the car at all. 
If we had stock-car races, every one who had a car like one of the 
entries would be interested. 

Racing is like other sports; a person has to be familiar with and 
know something about the contestants or their mounts to be inter- 
ested. A friend of mine went to Chicago to the races last spring 
and was disgusted. He expressed the race by saying he would as 
soon see pool balls rolled around in a tub and see which number 
would stop nearest a certain mark. IF THE CARS IN THE RACE, 
OR SOME OF THEM, WERE LIKE HIS CAR OR SOME OF HIS 
NEIGHBORS’ HE WOULD HAVE BEEN INTERESTED. 
SPEED IS NOT THE ONLY THING WANTED. I would rather 
see a slower race and more competition. Mulford’s super six is 
creating a great deal of interest as it is quite near to stock and 
others should follow the lead, but have them strictly like the car one 


would get if it were to be bought off the floor in the sales room.. 

I have been to some of the best races in the country and have been 
surprised at questions asked by spectators. For instance, we who 
know the history of the Duesenberg motor know what is under the 
hood but I have heard numbers of times the remark, ‘‘ Duesenberg, 
that is a car I never heard of.’’ People are generally anxious to. 
see their first motor race and go to some speedway at an expense of 
time and money to see it, but when they have seen one, they are 
satisfied. They don’t care if the neat race will probably be a few 
miles per hour faster, as a person not accustomed to watching speed 
can not tell by seeing the cars pass the stands whether they are 
traveling 80 miles per hour or 90. What the people want to see on 
the course is a car they know. 

I, FOR ONE, WOULD RATHER SEE A CAR JUST LIKE ONE 
I HAD WIN A RACE OR EVEN FINISH FOURTH AT 60 OR 65 
MILES PER HOUR THAN A SPECIAL RACING MACHINE 
WIN A RACE AT 100 MILES PER HOUR. 

It would mean more to me and I think it would to others who had 
cars of the same make. I realize it would be hard to get the races 
filled on cars strictly stock and would be hard work keeping tab to. 
see that they were, but there used to be stock-car races and I would 
like to see them again.—J. K. McLinnan. 








ULSA, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—I am 
T sending you some pictures of a car 
which I built and as it is very distinctive in 
design, together with having attained some 
reputation in the racing game, I thought 
it might be of some interest to your read- 
ers. This car finished in the money at In- 
dianapolis in 1913, when it was known as 
the Tulsa ear. After the race at Indianap- 
olis I put a new motor in this car and 
shipped it to Tacoma, Wash., with Hughie 
Hugkes driving it. In the main event at 


TULSA RACING CAR NOW KNOWN AS ? 


Designer Has Rebuilt Former Racer into 
Speedster and Reduced Displacement 


Tacoma this car was leading the field with 
but a few miles to finish when a broken 
connecting rod caused it to retire without a 
finish. The motor was patched up and in 
the next race took third money. Since that 
time the piston displacement has been cut 
to 300 cubic inches. 

As my motor was a 450-cubic-inch motor 


I was unable to enter it in any more of the 
A. A. A. meets, consequently it was neces- 
sary for me to retire it from the racing 
game, which I did and stored the car away 


until a few weeks ago, when I decided to 


build a speedster of it. 

I have been highly complimented by mo- 
tor car enthusiasts who say it has the best 
lines of any car they ever have seen. I 
made the body, windshield, gas tank, hood, 
and, in fact, the entire car is practically 
built by hand. I am using a question mark 
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for a name and the car always has an 
audience wherever it may be parked.— 
Carden Green. 

Green’s old Tulsa in its new dress is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. 


WANTS SIGNAL FOR PASSING 


Concern Advises Use of Three Long Blasts 
as a Warning to Driver Ahead 


Vicksburg, Miss.—Editor Motor Age— 
Won’t you be kind enough to take up 
through the columns of your paper, the 
sensibility of arranging some signal that 
will enable a car in a hurry to pass a car 
in front that is not ina hurry. Frequently 
a person is out for a ride and he is making 
about 15 miles an hour on a narrow road. 
You come along behind, in a hurry or in 
an emergency and the man who is out for 
pleasure simply rolls along the road 15 
miles an hour keeping you doing the same 
when you are in a hurry and want to go 
faster. Of course, if the fellow in front 
knew that you were in a hurry, he would 
pull out and let you go by. 

The thought occurred to us that when 
occasions of this kind arise, that is, when 
the car behind wants to pass, the driver 
would blow three long whistles. It would 
indicate to the man in front that he wanted 
to pass. If the man in front is willing 
for you to go by, he would answer by three 
long whistles. One would know then, that 
he would be willing to let one go by, and 
the first place in the road that he can pull 
out and let one pass he will do so. I have 
known lots of cases where the driver of 
the car in front was perfectly willing for 
the car behind to pass, but the fellow be- 
hind, continuously blowing his horn, makes 
the fellow in front angry, and he says, 
‘* Well, we’ll just let him blow his head 
off.’? 

If it could be arranged so this condition 
could be courteously and pleasantly han- 
dled it will be a benefit all around.—Lee 
Richardson & Co. 


APPREHENDING CAR THIEVES 


Lincoln, Neb., Man Tells What That City 
Is Doing to Prevent Theft 


Lincoln, Neb.—Editor Motor Age—I am 
writing this with the thought that it may 
be of some help to other cities or towns as 
regards motor car thieves and joy riders. 
This matter is a big proposition in all lo- 
calities where many motor cars are used, 
so I am going to tell what we have done in 
Lincoln, Neb., to get around it. 

After the police and sheriff had exerted 
all their energies to locate cars, a great 
many times without results, the automobile 
club of this city took the matter up and 
organized a vigilance committee, a sub- 
organization of the Lincoln Automobile 
Club. The vigilance committee is composed 
of about 200 members who are ready, day 
or night, to go at the call of the sheriff, 
police, president or secretary of the club. 
As soon as a car is reported stolen the 
chief of police, who has a list of car own- 
ers belonging to the vigilance committee, 
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immediately calls the first 15 or 20 men 
that he can reach, who drive to police head- 
quarters as quickly as possible and there 
pick up a policeman or deputy and are 
assigned one main road leading out of the 
city and the feeder roads leading into it 
covering a radius of about 25 miles. 


The police also notify, as quickly as pos- 
sible, all surrounding cities, towns, bridges, 
etc., to be on the lookout for a certain car. 
With the help of the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., which is working with us, 
we are able to get the information of the 
stolen car to all of these surrounding places 
in less than half an hour. 








Inquiries Received and Communica- 
tions Answered 


‘owe PS errr re Neponset, Iil. 
CO COP OOR . oa 4.6.0:0:0 suet Tulsa, Okla. 
Lee Richardson & Co.... Vicksburg, Miss. 
EES re es er Lincoln, Neb. 
Te ee Watkinsville, Ga. 


No communication not signed by the 
inquirer’s full name and address will be 
answered in this department. 




















As an example, the car that was stolen 
was a 1916 Buick, license number 14,583. 
The vigilance committee stop all cars com- 
ing toward the city on the main roads and 
ask them if they have passed a Buick of 
this model and if they have they follow 
on out until they are satisfied that it is, 
or is not, the car they are looking for. 
If they find it is the car, they either make 
the arrest immediately or follow it into 
the nearest town where arrests are made 
and parties brought back for prosecution. 
The first 10 days the vigilance committee 
was in operation they ran down six motor 
ear thieves and four joy riders. 


After this work has been done the au- 
tomobile club insists that the owner of 
the stolen car prosecute the offender and 
while we find that it is often hard to do 
so, yet we feel that this should be done to 
avoid, if possible, a repetition of the same 
offense. In case the owner will not prose- 
cute the thief or joy rider, the automobile 
club does. 


We have not had a car stolen in the city 
in the last week and when one stops to 
think that before practically every day 
one or two cars were reported missing, we 
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feel that the result is worth the effort ex- 
pended. The car owners in the city are 
loud in praise of the work the vigilance 
committee is doing—D. Eiche, secretary 
Lineoln Automobile Club. 


METZ IS REBUILT INTO SPEEDSTER 
Reader Acts Upon Request in Motor Age 
of Sept. 10 


Acting upon our request im the September 
10 issue of Motor Age, one of our readers 
from Georgia, R. W. Billups, of Watkinsville, 
submits pictures and a description of his 
Metz roadster reconstructed into a speedster. 
His letter states that the job is made out of 
a 1913 Metz, that since its reconstruction he 
has never got less than 35 miles on a gallon 
and that tire trouble is the least of his wor- 
ries. Billups gives the following descrip- 
tion of how he made the alteration: 


Make the wheelbase 100 inches by drop- 
ping the rear axle back on the frame 10 
inches. It is necessary to make radius 
rods, brake rods and chain 10 inches longer. 
Open the seat at each end and cut off 2 
inches on each end, thereby making it 
flush with the cowl extension. Drop the 
seat back 2 inches and down to the verge 
of touching driving or propeller disk; tilt- 
ing as desired. The photo shows a 14-inch 
tilt. 

The rear tool tank is made from a gas 
tank off of a Metz 1913 by cutting off at 
both ends to fit the width of frame and 
then putting the ends back; one back solid 
and one on hinges, making a nice tool box. 
A Ford 16-gallon tank is used. Lower the 
steering column to the motor support mem- 
ber. The above accomplishes the change 
in appearance only. 

The car in the photo is at highest gear 
1% to 1. A 14-tooth jackshaft sprockets 
to a 37-tooth wheel. Lubrication is ene of 
my own design used in only one motor 
that I know of in America. A set-spark 
Bosch was changed to variable by myself 
with no extra parts except a spring to hold 
the breaker box on. Valve timing is not 
changed. The same valves are used. 


A fan is also installed to aid cooling. 
Nothing else is altered. The car in the 
photo has shown by speedometer over 60 
m. p. h. I covered Stewart’s Avenue hill 
in Atlanta, practically a mile, averaging 
31% to 4 per cent grade, by electric timing 
in 1 minute, 11 seconds. Also on 4-mile 
dirt track running between 18 and 20 miles 
an hour, two riding, I covered 44% miles 
on a measured gallon. 





How a Metz was made into a speedrter 
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LUMINUM pistons are the most impor- 

tant change on the Singer six for 1917. 
This car, which sells for $3,500, is enter- 
ing its third year of production with very 
few changes of a fundamental nature. 
There are, however, a number of detail im- 
provements, which have rendered the car 
as a whole lower, of slightly better char- 
acteristics at high speed and more nearly 
perfect in its suspension and control. 

Magnalite has been selected as the mate- 
rial to supplant the cast iron formerly used 
in the pistons. The only other motor 
ehange is in the oiling system which here- 
tofore has fed lubricant to the connecting 
rod bearings by splash. In the new cars, 
pressure feed, acting at 30 pounds per 
square inch, sends the oil positively to the 
required spots. This has, of course, neces- 
sitated a new oil pump. 

Structurally, the Singer car is longer and 
lower, although the wheelbase is shorter. 
This condition is obtained by an increase 
in the length of the frame of 6 inches. 
The wheelbase is now 136 inches, however, 
instead of 138, giving a greater overall 
length on a shorter supporting span. The 
prime reason for the change in frame 
length is in a new type of gasoline tank 
which, instead of being cylindrical, is now 
of rectangular section. The cylindrical 
tank was used because it conformed to the 
turned-over frame ends which formed the 
rear tire support. Since a spindle is now 
being mounted to carry two extra wire 
wheels, it is not necessary to curve the 
frame over, any more, and hence the new 
form of tank and longer frame. 

This increase in frame length has ef- 
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Singer Car Much Improved 
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The new Singer motor has magnalite 
pistons and four-blade cast 
aluminum pan 


fects which are not confined to the gaso- 
line tank in that more room has been se- 
eured in the body because of the extra 
supporting surface which is now possible 
beneath the sills. Not only is the body 
more roomy in a lengthwise direction but 
the rear seat is also wider having been in- 
ereased from 45 inches to 47 inches. The 
body is more comfortable also because of 
deeper upholstery which is now 10 inches 
and, instead of tufting, French plating is 
used in its place. As far as decoration and 
conveniences go, the body is improved, 
particularly in the fitting of a new ma- 





hogany case in the rear cowl behind the 
front seats. 

Throughout the chassis there are sev- 
eral spots which have been improved in 
detail. The rear springs, for instance, are 
now flatter under load than they were for- 
merly. In fact, with a fully loaded car, 
springs should be horizontal and the fea- 
ture of this which is important to the driv- 
er is that the radius of oscillation of the 
spring is such that the results on the brake 
linkage are at a minimum, that is, there 
is no tendency to bind the brakes owing 
to spring oscillation, because of the mini- 
mum projected length of the spring varia- 
tion. The flatter springs combined with 
lower bodies, make the entire car 3 inches 
lower than it was a year ago. 

In the front springs, there has been an 
alteration in mounting. These are parallel 
to the center line of the car but are tilted 
in their own vertical planes so that the 
forward end of the spring is lower than 
the rear. This has been done owing to the 
belief of the engineering department that 
the shocks are better absorbed in this way. 
The front spring horn has been made 
steadier and of greater bearing space to 
compensate for this change. In addition, 
the Timken axle, which is used in front, 
is now the heavy-duty design with full 
bearing support. 

While the torque rod made up of welded 
shelby tubing with cross members forming 
virtual webs, is still employed, it is 8 
inches shorter. This change has been ac- 
complished by moving the front cross mem- 
ber which carries the support for the for- 
ward termination of the torque arm, back 
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Unique construction of intake manifold on new Singer 


a corresponding distance. The result is 
that owing to the decreased length the 
torque rod is more rigid. Another change 
in the rear linkage is in the braking sys- 
tem which used to run continuously from 
the operating levers back to the brakes. 
It has now been broken in two giving a 
double reduction. 

As regards control, the changes are only 
in detail. There is a longer clutch pedal 
which has increased the leverage to such 
an extent that a person standing beside 
the chassis has no trouble in disengaging 
the clutch with the hand. The steering 
gear has been changed and is now a Gem- 
mer. 

Fitted to the motor there are three at- 
tachments which are innovations for the 
1917 model. These are a Rayfield carbure- 
ter, a Klaxon horn and a four-bladed cast 
aluminum fan. The former type of car- 
bureter was abandoned owing to its dif- 
ficulty of adjustment and the simpler Ray- 
field substituted. As with the other type, 
this is distinguished by its full hot water 
and hot air vaporizing means. 

Singer Powerplant 

The Singer powerplant is made up of a 
specially-built Herschell-Spillman engine, 
a dry plate clutch and a four-speed gear- 
set with direct on fourth. While the en- 
gine is rated at 50 horsepower it has de- 
veloped in excess of 100 at more than 2,000 
revolutions per minute and with the alum- 
inum pistons there has been an increase in 
power output due to a higher maximum 
speed. Probably the most notable point 
of the powerplant is the unique system 
of manifolding. It is to this that a large 
part of the power and flexibility is cred- 
ited. The intake manifold has a sort of 
ram’s horn effect taking the gases from 
the carbureter, carrying them upwards to 
the branches of a Y-shaped water-jacketed 
pipe from where each branch divides into 
a loop to the three cylinders. This is 
clearly shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration of the intake side of the engine. 
While this manifold seems long it will be 
noted that throughout a large part of its 
length it is heated and furthermore, it is 


of large diameter and has no sharp turns. 
It is stated that a marked gain in volume- 
tric efficiency has been obtained due to 
this intake system. 

On the exhaust side there is a dual man- 
ifold in which each set of three cylinders 
is taken care of independently, thus avoid- 
ing conflicting or overlapping exhaust. The 
menifold itself is in one piece but there 
is a wall between which separates the flow 
from each block of three cylinders. The 
timing is arranged so that the exhaust of 
two cylinders are never open at the same 
time. 

The engine dimensions are 4 by 514. 
The cylinders are T-head cast in threes 
with integral waterjacket spaces closed by 
eaps on the top. The manifolds are sep- 
arate. The aluminum pistons deliver the 
power to I-beam connecting rods of drop 
forged steel. Both sets of valves are thor- 
oughly enclosed giving a clean exterior. 
The carbureter and magneto are mounted 
on the left, the latter being a Bosch high- 
tension instrument with the wire lead ¢ar- 
ried in conduits to the spark plug. On 
the right side is mounted the electric gen- 
erator and water pump and also the start- 
ing motor. The generator and pump are 
carried on the same shaft while the start- 
ing motor engages with the flywheel at the 
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rear right side of the powerplant. 

Besides the ignition system the remain- 
der of the electrical equipment is Westing- 
house. There is a two-unit starting and 
lighting system operated on the single 
wire system and the storage battery is a 
Willard. 

In the new oiling system the gear pump 
is driven off the camshaft and the oil 
reservoir is in the bottom of the crankcase. 
The oil is fed under pressure to the main 
bearings and through the hollow crank- 
shaft to the remaining bearings under 
pressure. Under ordinary running the oil 
feed is up to 30 pounds per square inch 
but this will vary according to the work 
performed by the engine. The oil is recir- 
culated and screened on its course through 
the lubricating system. 

One of the noteworthy features of the 
Singer construction is in the rigidity of 
its frame layout. As is conventional prac- 
tice, the individual members are of chan- 
nel section with a 5-inch depth of web and 
4-inch flanges. The frame is amply pro- 
vided with cross members which stiffen it 
against racking stresses. The cross mem- 
bers are fitted with large gusset plates 
which give them a capability of withstand- 
ing distorting tendencies. 


Best Equipment Throughout 


As would naturally be expected with a 
chassis of this price, the equipment is of 
the best throughout. The radiator is a V- 
shape of exceptional size and capacity and 
throughout the actual fittings are large 
and sturdy. The top is a one-man design 
provided with Jiffy side curtains and con- 
nects with a special built-in ventilating 
windshield. The car also has a Warner 
100-mile speedometer fitted with an elee- 
trie light, Klaxon horn, 8-day keyless clock, 
electric trouble lamp with extension cord, 
tools, jack, motor-driven tire pump and a 
full supply of nickel fittings. 

While the major percentage of bodies for 
the Singer cars are custom built the con- 
cern is marketing a standard roadster, tour- 
ing and closed bodies. The standard tour- 
ing design is a seven-passenger type with 
the Belgian double cowl. 


a 








Singer’s cantilever suspension and brake operating mechanism 
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Four new Mitchell inclosed cars, cabriolet, sedan, limousine and coupe 


Mitchell and Westcott Inclosed Cars—Vim Hearse 


ITCHELL announces a series of four- 
M season cars, including a sedan of the 
Springfield type, a cabriolet, limousine, 
coupe and a demountable top for the tour- 
ing car body. 

The sedan, which is the Springfield type, 
is finished, upholstered and equipped in 
limousine style, but the seats are al] in- 
side the same compartment. The car has 
a dome light. The front seats are di- 
vided and with the two auxiliary seats 
the car is capable of carrying seven. The 
plate glass sides completely disappear when 
an open touring car is wanted. 

The cabriolet is another four-season 
model. It is a three-passenger coupe with 
auxiliary seat for a fourth passenger. By 
dropping the top back and lowering the 
side windows into the doors, the car is 
converted into a smart roadster. 

In the design of the limousine, luxury 
has been the dominant idea. Upholstering 
is wool whipeord with silk drop curtains. 
There are three electric lights, telephone, 
toilet and vanity case, flower vases, smok- 
ing sets, Waltham clock, arm rests and 
auxiliary seats that face either way. 

The coupe is a four-seater and is fin- 
ished and upholstered like the limousine. 
There are package compartments, disap- 
pearing plate glass windows and dainty 
touches for theater and party goers. For 
the touring car there is a demountable 
top, which rounds out a complete line of 
enclosed cars. 





WESTCOTT’S SPRINGFIELD BODY 

In converting the Westcott Springfield 
type body into an open car, there are only 
two windows that must be entirely re- 


moved, those at the sides of the rear seats. 
This is new in Springfield types of bodies. 
It is possible to telescope the windows of 
the doors, together with the windows at 
the front of the body, entirely down into 
the sides of the body. They are complete- 
ly hidden there and the pillars fold over 
and hide away also. Heretofore the glass 
walls have had to be removed and stowed 
away under the back seat. In the West- 
cott an occupant of the car can drop the 
windows of the rear seat three-quarters 
of the way and in this way get good ven- 
tilation. 

This body type is built on the standard 
125-inch chassis. 





VIM MAKES MOTOR HEARSE 


Tie Vim Motor Truck Co. has completed 
a new undertaker’s car, designed to do all 
of the undertaker’s work. It will act as 
first call and second call wagon, carry 
chairs, flowers, draperies, etc., and later 
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do his hearse work, when it is desired. 

It is finished in a fine ebony black with 
nickel trimmings, that give it an air of 
quiet elegance and distinction. The body 
is a high grade commercial type strongly 
constructed to stand hard usage. The 
frame is of wood reinforced with steel, 
with heavy furniture-steel panels. There 
are plate-glass lights at the sides of the 
driver’s compartment and double doors at 
the rear of the car. 


The body is equipped with a double 
floor leaving a space of 5 inches for carry- 
ing small articles and miscellaneous sup- 
plies. The top floor is equipped with rollers. 
The inside loading dimensions are 49 inches 
wide, and 75 inches from the rear door to 
the back of the driver’s seat. Half of 
this seat is removable, leaving a space of 
31 inches to the side of the car and giving 
a loading space for a long box measuring 
93 inches. This will accommodate the larg- 
est size rough box. The roof is 42 inches 
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Demountable top fitted on standard Mitchell touring car body 
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Springfield-type sedan body on Westcott chassis. Windows are made to drop into the doors 


from the top floor, allowing sufficient room 
for shelves without interfering with the 
box or casket. 

The driver’s seat and lazy back as well 
as the inside of the front doors are up- 
holstered with black imitation leather. The 
inside of the car has a mahogany finish. 
The car is furnished with two ornamental 
nickel side oil lamps. Curtains which com- 
pletely inclose the driver’s compartment 
insure protection from weather. 

The car has the standard Vim chassis, 
which is fitted with a variety of standard 
bodies. This model is sold for $875. 





20,000 MILE TIRE 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 15—A tire with 
a mileage guarantee of 20,000 miles is what 
is promised by a group of Pittsburgh men 
who are erecting a large plant at Penn 
station, a suburb of Pittsburgh, on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

The concern is known as the Keystone 
Rubber and Tire Co. of Pittsburgh, and 
all the capital stock is held by the group 
promoting the concern. The tire, it is 
said, is manufactured by a secret process 
and is practically puncture-proof. The 
company’s offices will be in the Keystone 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Officers of the company are C. C. Goe- 
litz, president; M. R. Haymaker, vice-pres- 
ident; R. S. Robb, treasurer. Directors: 
Cornelius D. Scully, John D. Graham, Max 
J. Spann and John A. Sharpe. 

The Industrial Development Commission 
of Pittsburgh, says the company’s plant, 
a 3-story building 190 by 160 feet, will be 
completed within 60 days and that within 
90 days the plant will be running with 600 
men employed. | 





CLOSED CAR SALON FOR OMAHA 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 18—This city is to 
have a closed car salon late in October 
which probably will become an annual 
event, the same as the regular motor car 
show in February. 

The salon has just been decided upon 
by Omaha dealers who specialize in the 
closed type of car. It will be held in the 
main aisle of the Brandeis stores and will 
include the display of some forty closed 


cars, representing the highest types of the 
coachmakers’ art. 

Decorations in keeping with the general 
tone of the display will be arranged, and 
if possible the salon will be kept open dur- 
ing the evening. It is planned to continue 
it for a period of 3 days. 





MAIS STOPS MANUFACTURE 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 15—The manu- 
facture of the Mais truck by the Mais 
Motor Truck Co., has been discontinued. 
The Mais plant has been purchased by the 
Premier Motor Corp., and is now being 
used for other purposes. The Mais organi- 
zation has not been disposed of, however, 
and the Premier company is carrying a 
full stock of repair parts for Mais trucks 
now in service. 





FORSCHLER TRACTORS ANNOUNCED 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 15—Two four- 
wheel tractors, one of 1-ton and the other 
of 2-ton capacity, will be manufactured by 
the Forschler Motor Truck Mfg. Co., here. 
Both will employ the double-frame con- 
struction characteristic of former Forsch- 
ler products in which the motor, driving 
mechanism and driver’s seat is carried on 
a separate frame supported on light 
springs while the load, whether in an or- 
dinary body or at the front end of a two- 
wheeled trailer, is carried on an outside 
frame supported on heavy springs. 








Vim wagon designed to do all of undertaker’s work, such as first and second calls, chair 
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The new vehicles have Continental mo- 
tors and the drive will be optional between 
chain and worm. Other details are as. 
follows: 


1-ton 2-ton 
I awa wwen8 a 120 inches 144 inches 
RS id 5 44-60 06 wae 35 3144 by 5 41% by 51,, 
Tires— 
2. See ene te 36 by 3 36 by 4 
WOO ek cal iwiveeei 36 by 4 36 by 6 





VULCAN TRUCKS DISCONTINUED 

Sharon, Pa., Sept. 15—The line of Vul- 
can motor trucks, made by the Driggs- 
Seabury Ordnance Co., has been discon- 
tinued. The Vulcan truck, which up until’ 
1915, was made in 2-, 3-, 5-, 6- and 7%4- 
ton capacities, was this year offered in all 
except the two larger sizes. The Vulcar 
vehicle was one of the few foreign-designed 
trucks to be used to any extent in this 
country, being the American edition of 
the British Commerear. The Driggs-Sea- 
bury company is one of the oldest gun-mak- 
ing concerns in this country. 





STUDEBAKER SALES SHOW BIG GAIN' 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 16—The Studebak- 
er Corp., for the first 8 months of 1916,. 
ended August 31, has sold more cars than 
for the entire 1915 year. In number of 
ears, 48,750 Studebakers were sold from 
January 1 to August 31 of this year, as. 
compared with 47,040 for the whole of last 
year, a gain of 1,710. 

At the present rate, 1916 sales will be: 
00.4 per cent greater than 1915, or about 
73,125 cars, meaning an aggregate gain 
for 1916 over the previous year of 26,085 
ears. As a matter of fact, however, it is- 
practically certain that the balance in 
favor of 1916 over 1915 will be greater 
than the estimate just given, for the out- 
put is being steadily increased, and the 
factory reports sales for the last 4 months: 
of this year in larger proportion than for 
the whole 8 months preceding. 

It is believed that Studebaker will sell 
about 80,000 cars, and with recently au- 
thorized factory extensions, including ad- 
ditional buildings and equipment, will ena- 
ble the production of 100,000 ears, that be~- 
ing the mark set for 1917. 





carrying and hearse service . 
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Chandler Ready with Winter Cars 
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Side view of Chandler limousine and interior, showing mahogany panel across door 


HE Chandler Motor Car Co. is prepared 
T to give much more attention to closed 
body styles for winter use than a year 
ago and expects to manufacture from 750 
to 800 closed jobs consisting of convertible 
types and limousines. 


One of the newest closed jobs is the four- 
passenger convertible coupe at $1,895. The 
body is a Springfield design with the same 
seating arrangement as the present road- 
ster, namely, a cloverleaf pattern with a 
wide rear seat accommodating four. The 
seating arrangement is more roomy than in 
the roadster as the baggage compartments 
at the sides have been removed and 5d 
inches more used in the seat. There is also 
4 inches more leg room. The glass sides 
are entirely removed and carried in a rear 
compartment. The windows in the doors 
lower by straps. There is a door at either 
side. Lighting is by a dome bulb. The in- 
terior finish is a new blue weave with a 
small quiet pattern. The same tire sizes 
are used as on the runabout, and gear ra- 
tio and other chassis specifications are 
standard. Deliveries will start October 1. 
Convertible Sedan with Springfield Body 

The other convertible is a seven-passen- 
ger sedan model at $1,895. The body is a 
Springfield job with the usual side win- 
dows that may be removed giving an open 
body effect. 

The limousine is quite improved over a 
year ago, so much so that it can be desig- 
nated a new model listing at $2,595. There 
is capacity for five in the rear. The auxil- 
iary seats face forward and swing forward 
and down into compartments in the back 


of the front seat. The interior finish is 
simple, yet effective, a feature being a 5- 
inch mahogany panel across the center of 
the door and around the compartment. An 
option is given on interior finish, four 
eolors being offered. Door windows are 
raised and lowered by patent openers and 
the glass back of the driver is made in 
halves which slide right and left instead 
of being raised or lowered. 

Chandler production last year was 6,400 
ears. This year it reached 15,000 cars and 
next year the figure aimed at is 20,000. 





OVERLAND PRODUCTION 300,000 

Toledo, O., Sept. 15—By the end of the 
present year the Willys-Overland Co. will 
be in position to manufacture 300,000 cars 
annually, according to a statement by 
John N. Willys, president of the company. 

The total outlay for this construction 
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and additional equipment will be less than 
$5,000,000 and will terminate, temporarily 
at least, the company’s policy of expansion 
which has made Overland the second larg- 
est manufacturer of motor-driven vehicles 
in the world. 


The recent sale of 600,000 shares of 
common stock has placed the company in 
such financial position that no further in- 
crease in preferred or common will be re- 
quired for its expansion. The statement 
of assets and liabilities as applied to the 
balance sheet of June 30 last, shows that 
upon payment for the new stock, the com- 
pany will have more than $20,000,000 cash 
on hand and more than $25,000,000 of other 
quick assets. 

Mr. Willys owns a majority of the com- 
mon and states that it is his intention to 
continue personally to control and direct 
the affairs of the company. 





Chandler’s new four-passenger convertible-type body 
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At left, Twombly foot pump which works “like walking upstairs’; at right, the Universal 
electric hammer 


Stewart Cowl Board for Fords 
COWL board with a speedometer fitted 

A for Fords, is a new product of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chi- 
cago. The cowl board is designed to en- 
hance the appearance of the car and at the 
same time make it possible to install the 
speedometer in a more convenient position 
than is possible with the ordinary board. 
It is only necessary to remove the nuts 
from four screws which are already in the 
dash of the car; fit the board in place, 
replacing the four nuts, and the job is 
complete. The board is made of metal and 
finished in bright black enamel. The speed- 
ometer furnished is fitted with a nickeled 
flange which holds the instrument in place. 
The price of the board together with the 
speedometer and complete driving equip- 
ment is $11.25. 
Universal Electric Hammer 

Pneumatic drilling by a hammer blow 
or chipping of castings or other parts may 
be done with the Duntley universal elec- 
tric hammer drill, a device which has a 
universal motor which will operate on 
either direct or alternating current. Thé 
hammer blow is produced by pneumatic 
impact. At the instant the blow is struck, 
the piston is running free of all mechanical 
parts, and therefore no shock or vibration 
is transmitted to the electrical parts of the 
tool. A thumb switch is conveniently lo- 
eated in the handle for the control. 
Radiator Covers 

Radiator and hood covers for every make 
of car, are in a new line being offered 
by the Perkins-Campbell Co., 622 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio. The patterns are of 
individual designs and all lined and insul- 
ated covers are neatly quilted. The ra- 
diator covers have 2-inch diamonds and the 
hood covers 4-inch diamonds. Three grades 
of radiator and engine covers are offered 
for Fords. One is made of water-proof 




















Stewart cowl board for Fords 


fleece-lined material, with doors that roll 
up. Another is made of three-ply material. 
The outside is of water-proof imitation 
leather, the inside of Kersey blanket ma- 
terial and between these a layer of asbes- 
tos. Another is of two-ply construction, 


Thiefoil ignition lock for Fords 





the outside being of waterproof imitation 
leather and the inside of Kersey blanket 
material. Besides this there are several 
grades of separate radiator covers and en- 
gine covers for use on Ford cars. 
Lox-It Patch 

A combination patch made of strong can- 
vas and rubber is a product of the Superior 
Fabric Patch Co., Midlothian, Tex. It is 
applied to the puncture or blowout cold, 
allowing % to % inch around the hole. It 
is said that the ordinary repair may be 
made in 5 minutes, that the tube may be 
used immediately, and that the puncture 
is permanently sealed. Prices range from 
50 cents to $1.50, depending on the size. 
New Lock for Fords 

The Thiefoil lock is so constructed that 
it is easily applied to the face of the 
standard Ford switch without making 
any changes in wiring arrangement. The 
lock operates under principles similar to 
those now being used in the manufacture 
of safe and time locks. It is, primarily, 
a combination lock without keys and dials. 
There are three operating buttons project- 
ing from the top of the lock. In operating, 
each of these buttons must be pressed the 
correct number of times. The combina- 
tion may be easily operated with gloves on. 
To lock the device it is only necessary to 
press one of the buttons, which upsets the 
combination. Caskey-Durpee Mfg. Co., 
Marietta, O. 


Twombly Foot Tire Pump 

‘*Like walking upstairs,’’ is the prin- 
ciple in operation of the Twombly foot tire 
pump. The action is leverage. The lever 
makes each downward stroke of the foot 
give greater force to the piston. The pump 
is 17 by 3 inches over all. The price is 
$4.50. The marketer is the Schlesinger- 
Redburn Corp., 1834 Broadway, New York. 





Cold weather quilts for the radiator and hood 
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ee LABOR DAY CARNIVAL—The above is an illustration of Seiberling Field as it appeared on Labor day at 


the big field and track meet held by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
ever conducted by a private corporation. 


This big 


Among the events was a tug of war. The 


the factory team. Both male and female employes took part in the day’s carnival. 


: AVIDSON Resigns from Cadillac—Will- 

iam J. Davidson, of the engineering de- 
partment of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has resigned to take up other 
lines of activity in the industry not an- 
mounced as yet. 


Kirkpatrick Hood Service V.-P.—W. H. 
Kirkpatrick, for 9 years head of the sales 
department of the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, O., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Wallace C. Hood Service Bureau, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Manages Paige Sales Promotion—The re- 
cently established efficiency and sales pro- 
motion department of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., is to be man- 
aged by C. 8S. Pike, who comes from the 
sales department of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. 

Torbensen Changes Name—Torbensen Gear 
and Axle Co. announce that after September 
1 the name of the company will be changed 
to The Torbensen Axle Co. Property con- 
sisting of 4 acres in Cleveland was pur- 
chased some months ago and the new Tor- 
bensen plant now is nearly completed. 

Spalding Moves Up—H. W. Spalding, St. 
Louis, Mo., general manager of the Packard- 
Missouri Motor Car Co., has been elected vice- 
president of the company and placed in 
charge of the sales department. He is suc- 
ceeded as general manager by Gilbert S. 
Loomis, who has been in charge of the Pack- 
ard interests at Louisville, Ky., and previous 
to that assignment was connected with the 
Packard factory. 

Four Wheel Drive May Move—The Four 
Wheel Drive Tractor Co., originally organized 
at Antigo, Wis., and later by Clintonville, 
Wis., capital, is considering propositions from 
no less than six large Wisconsin cities for the 
location of the works, which is about to be 
undertaken. Among the bidders for the in- 
dustry are Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, 
Wausau and Fond du Lac. The Clintonville 
Commercial Club, however, does not intend to 
lose the industry and has put under way a 
strong campaign to raise sufficient funds to 
induce the tractor company, already financed 
by local capital, to build in Clintonville. The 
club was successful in inducing the Four 
Wheel Drive Automobile Co. to locate in its 


city, and this has developed into one of the 
largest and most profitable motor truck prop- 
erties in the country. 


Spring Maker Adds to Plant—The Harvey 
Spring & Forging Co., Racine, Wis., which 
supplies numerous motor car manufacturers 
with all of the spring equipment, notably 
cantilever types, is preparing to increase its 
facilities and will erect a new shop, which 
probably will be 100 by 200 feet. The com- 
pany has just distributed a large sum among 
its employes, numbering more than 200, under 
a profit-sharing plan recently adopted. Em- 
ployes with 1 year’s continuous service re- 
ceive a bonus of 1 per cent of the wages 
received for the year ending July 1. Two 


oming Meter 


September 29—Track meet, Trenton, N. J. 

September 30—New York, Sheepshead Bay 
speedway race. 

September 30—Raisin classic, Fresno, Cal. 

October 7—Philadeliphia speedway race. 

October 7—Omaha speedway race. 

October 14—Chicago speedway race. 

October 19—Indianapolis speedway race. 

October 21—Track meet, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
*November 16—Vanderbilt cup race, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

November 18—Grand prize 
Monica, Cal. 

November 30—Speedway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 25—Speedway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





race, Santa 





*Sanctioned by A. A. A. 


SHOWS 


September (date undecided)—Cleveland. 

September 25- alem, Ore. 

October 14-31—Dallas, Tex. 

Octcber 15-November 1—Omaha, 
closed car salon. 

January 6-13—New York show. 

January 13-20—Montreal. 

January 27-February 3—Chicago show. 

February 21-26—Omaha, Neb., show. 

March 3-10—Boston. 


Neb., 


athletic carnival was one of the largest 
office team won a decisive victory over 


years’ service draws 2 per cent, and so on 
up to 5 years or more, when the bonus 
amounts to 5 per cent, the maximum. 


Fisk Branch at Galesburg—The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co. has opened a new branch office and 
service station in Galesburg, Ill., leasing a 
new building corner of Simmons and South 
Kellogg strets. The Galesburg branch is one 
of a series being established throughout Illi- 
nois. The building has a frontage of 60 feet 
and depth of 80. A vulcanizing department 
and repair shop will be opened. 


Tire Fabric Plant at Niles—Work is in 
progress in Niles, Mich., on the construction 
of what is said to be the first tire fabric 
plant west of the Alleghenies. The plant is 
being built for the Towar Cotton Mills, Inc., 
which is organized under the laws of Maine, 
with capital stock of $500,000. Officers of 
the company include Scott C. Towar, presi- 
dent, who has been sales manager of the 
Acme Belting Co., Niles; George A. Merritt, 
Detroit, secretary and treasurer; Charles 
White, Niles, attorney. 


Robbins & Myers Complete Plant—The ad- 
dition to the factory of the Robbins & Myers 
Co., Springfield, O., which was started early in 
1916, was completed September 1. The equip- 
ment is now being installed and a part of it 
is in operation. The new building is of the 
same construction as the older buildings, con- 
crete with steel window sashes and wood 
floors, showing a total of about 135,000 square 
feet. With the completion of this building 
ground has been broken for another building 
which will be erected immediately adjoining 
the building just completed. 


Stewart-Warner Adds at Beloit—Work now 
is well under way on the first of a large group 
of new iron and brass foundry buildings at the 
Warner works of the Stewart-Warner Speed- 
ometer Corp., Beloit, Wis. ‘The work of mov- 
ing the equipment of the present shops to the 
recently enlarged main works in Chicago has 
been completed. . Henceforth the Beloit works 
will devote all attention to the manufactur- 
ing of raw material, and finishing, assembling 
and other final processes are concentrated in 
Chicago. The new iron foundry will be 180 
by 480 feet and other buildings in proportion. 
Harold Hemenway, Hast Moline, Ill., has been 
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appointed general superintendent at Beloit, 
to succeed A. E. Moon, who is promoted to an 
executive position in Chicago. 


Capen with Chicago White Co.—Wallace 
C. Capen, St. Louis, Mo., whose transfer from 
the White branch in that city to a factory 
position was announced recently, will instead 
become manager of the Chicago branch of 
the White Co. He will take with him C. F. 
Feltz, manager of the service department in 
St. Louis. 


Mitchell Wagon Adds—The Mitchell Wagon 
Co., Racine, Wis., a large manufacturer of 
motor car bodies, is enlarging its operating 
departments to bring the output up to the 
mark required by its contracts, the principal 
one being with the Mitchell Motors Co. The 
Mitchell output is being largely increased, 
bringing an unusually heavy demand upon the 
body makers. 


Morse Now with White Co.—Matthew F. 
Morse, St. Louis, Mo., has announced his 
resignation as secretary of the Automobile 
Club of St. Louis, a position he has held for 
6 years, 5 years as paid secretary. He will 
become assistant to George E. Armstrong, 
the new manager of the St. Louis branch of 
the White Co. Prior to entering the service 
of the Automobile Club, Morse was a member 
of the St. Louis Cardinals of the National 
League. As secretary he had become an au- 
thority on local roads. 


L. C. Smith with Bearings Co.—Louis C 
Smith, associated with the Class Journal 
Company, Chicago and New York, for more 
than 10 years, and during the past 2% years 
representing this company in Philadelphia, 
has resigned to accept a position with the 
Bearings Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Smith will go to Chicago to open a 
branch office and act in the capacity of Chi- 
cago manager for the Bearings Co. of Penn- 
Sylvania. He served an apprenticeship in 
the company’s factory, this being a necessary 


Canton, O.—J. W. Watts Co.: capital stock, 
$25,000; to do painting; incorporators, John 
W. Watts, Charles R. Brownell, John F. H. 
en Walter H. Buchman and F. A. Die- 
bel. 

Chicago, Ill.—Standard Motor Parts Co.: cap- 
ital stock, $2,500; incorporators, Park Q. Wray, 
Estella B. Ray, Frederick C. Harbour. 

Cincinnati, O.—M. & T. Auto Co.; capital 
stock, $20,000; to deal in motor cars and ac- 
cessories; incorporators, C. W. Hutchinson, 
Phil J. Trounstine, F. C. Wood, M. T. Wil- 
liams and Samuel H. Trounstine. 

Cleveland, O.—Reliable Auto Heater Co.: 
car heaters; incorporators, P. R. White, J. B. 
capital stock, $400,000; to manufacture motor 
Langley, E. J. Freer, F. E. Clar and M. De- 
Vaughn. 

Cleveland, O.—Coate Motor Co.; capital stock, 
$40,000; to deal in motor car supplies; in- 
corporators, S. A. Pfau, W. V. Faunce, M. D. 
Coate, H. M. Coate and C. E. Sederland. 

Cleveland, O.—A. L. Englander Motor Co.; 
capital stock, $25,000; to deal in motor cars; 
incorporators, Fred Desberg, A. L. Englander, 
M. A. McCormack, I. Crohs and S. I. Powell. 

Cleveland, O.—Torbensen Axle Co.; capital 
stock, $1,750,000; to manufacture axles; in- 
corporators, J. O. Eaton, S. H. Toiles, Gardner 
Abbott, John M. Garfield and J. P. Drach. 

Cleveland, O.—Tomson Motor Car Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000; to deal in cars; incorpo- 
rators, Otto Tomson, W. H. Dunn, H. Bush, 
E. A. Branch and F. Klein. 

Cleveland, O.—Big 4 Tire and Rubber Co.; 

capital stock, $10,000; to deal in tires; in- 
corporators, Alonzo M. Synder, D. H. Til- 
den, Horatio Ford, W. J. Budd and G. M. 
Reilly. 
_ Cleveland, O.—Eller-Olatyn Sales Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000; to deal in cars; S. J. Olatyn, 
Herbert F. Eller, Joseph S. Backowski, Alfred 
L. Steuer and M. E. Tettelbach. 


Cleveland, O.—Pollock-Davis Co.: capital 
stock, $20,000; to deal in cars; incorporators, 
Robert D. Polléck, D. M. Pollock, Kate E. 
Pollock, E. R. Brooks, M. D. and Dorothy M. 
Knisley. 

Detroit, Mich.—Walker-Saxe Motor Co.; 
deal in motor cars; capital stock, $18,000; in- 
corporators, John S. Walker, Genard F. and 
Grace C. Saxe. 


Detroit, Mich.—Michigan Oldsmobile Co.; to 
deal in motor cars; capital stock, $25,000: in- 
corporators, Richard H. Collins, Frank J. Mul- 
lershoen and Wilbur H. Collins. 


Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Motor Sales Co.:; to 
deal in motor cars and accessories; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, Wm. and Herman 
- Speir, Paul Mayer, Leon Hommel and Ernst 
Wisroth. 
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requirement, and he, therefore, comes fully 
prepared to take complete charge of the 
Chicago office. 


McKinney Goes to N. H.—P. L. McKinney, 
assistant manager of the Peerless Co. avr 
Boston, Mass., for many years has taken the 
Maine and New Hampshire territory for that 
line with headquarters at Manchester, N. H. 


Batchelder Manages Dort Sales—C. F. 
Batchelder has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales manager for the Dort Motor Car 
Co., Flint, Mich. He was for 10 years general 
sales manager of the John Deere Plow Co. 


Dunlap Leaves Hupp—C. H. Dunlap, ex- 
port manager of the Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., has resigned to become inter- 
ested in another enterprise. He has headed 
the Hupp export business for several years, 
and is familiar with nearly all of the world’s 
shipping points. 

Bradley Detroit Purchasing Agent — 
Thomas Bradley, for 5% years with the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
as assistant in the purchasing department, 
has been elevated to the position of pur- 
chasing agent, following the resignation of 
P. E. Stroup, former purchasing manager. 


Slaker Goes to Stover—Charles S. Slaker, 
head of the sales department of the Janesville 
Machine Co., Janesville, Wis., has resigned 
to become general sales manager of the Sto- 
ver Engine & Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., which is 
the recent consolidation of the Stover Engine 
Works and Stover Mfg. Co. 


Keller Moves to Grand Haven—The Keller 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
decided to move its works and general offices 
to Grand Haven, Mich., and will maintain the 
present plant as a branch. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Grand Haven has provided a 
free site and local capital will become inter- 
ested to the extent of $60,000. The first of a 
new group of shops will be undertaken at 
once. It will be 90 by 300 feet. The Keller 
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Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Truck Co.: to make 
units for Ford cars; capital stock, $50,000; in- 
corporators, Fred L. Paterson, James M. Hib- 
bard and Robert M. Brownson. 

Detroit, Mich.—Triangle Machine Co.; to 
make parts for motor cars; capital stock, $5,- 
000; incorporators, Harry E. Kline, Albert G. 
Rerney and Rose Klagge. 

Detroit, Mich.—Clinton Motor Sales Corp.; to 
deal in motor cars; capital stock, $30,000; in- 
corporators, Stephen A, Clinton, John B. Morin, 
Frank J. Gremel. 

Detroit, Mich.—Colonial Motors Co.; capital 
stock, $200,000; incorporators, Claude S. Briggs, 
Emil D. Moessner and George B. Yerkes. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Hubb-Duggs Co.; to sell 
motor cars; capital stock, $25,000; incorpora- 
tors, Hubb Diggs, Dan E. Lydick, J. H. Bar- 
wise, Jr. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Lyons Auto Co.; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, J. W. Lyons, T. A. 
WamkKen and O. G. WamkKen. 

Hamilton, O.—Vail-Tentschler Tractor Co.; 
capital stock, $100,000; to manufacture farm 
tractors; incorporators, J. A. Vail, G. .. 
Rentschler, C. B. Wing, Gordon S. Rentschler 
and Samuel C. Vail. 

Hamilton, O.—vVail-Rentschler Tractor Co.; 
capital stock, $100,000; to manufacture farm 
tractors; incorporators, J. A. Vail, G. A. 
Rentschler, C. B. Wing, Gordon S. Rentschler 
and Samuel C. Vail. 

Kinsale, Va.—Kinsale Motor Co.; capital 
stock, $15,000; incorporators, John A. Palmer, 
Jr., R. B. Moore. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Marion-Handley Sales Co.; 
capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, L. C. 
Cadenhead, F. A. Britton, Glen Bruner, W. B. 
Harrison. 

Ligonier, Ind.—Lincoln Highway Garage 
Co.; capital stock, $20,000; to do a general 
garage business; incorporators, James W. 
Smith, Frank P. Wood, Samuel J. Williams, 
Leo Kerner and George Bryan. 

Louisville, Ky.—Leyman Motor Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, Harry Leyman, 
Harry D. Compton and Clarence Longacre. 
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company has been crowded for room for a 
long time and under the removal plan. will be 
able to triple its capacity immediately. 


Landreth with Haynes Distributor—W. L. 
Landreth, formerly with the Indianapolis 
branch of the Buick Motor Co., now is asso- 
ciated with C. G. Saunders, of the Hoosier 
Haynes Co., Kokomo, Howard cou ity Haynes 
distributor. 


New Michigan Scripps-Booth Distributor— 
Michigan distribution of the Scripps-Booth 
four and eight-cylinder cars has been secured 
by the newly formed Oldsmobile distributing 
company. Recently W. H. Collins and F. J. 
Muellerscheen bought out the Oldsmobile 
branch at Detroit, Mich., and the taking on 
of the Scripps-Booth adds another car to the 
line. 


Standard Tire Factory Enlarged — The 
Standard Tire and Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Willoughby, O., maker of Cleveland 
standard tires, has practically completed the 
first unit of its factory enlargement, con- 
sisting of a power plant sufficient for the 
manufacture of 1,500 tires per day. Other 
equipment, such as machines, cores, molds, 
etc., have been ordered and are expected 
soon. The company has been manufacturing 
for a year, and is now bringing out a black 
tread tire. The company has its general 
offices in Cleveland. 


Fords for Machine Gun Companies—Deliv- 
ery at El Paso, Tex., of the government’s 
order for 285 new Ford cars is now being 
made. The cars are different from the stand- 
ard Fords, in that the stock chassis is 
equipped with a specially constructed body. 
Five Fords will be attached to each machine 
<un company on the border and four of these 
will be fitted with specially built bodies for 
carrying machine guns. The fifth Ford in 
each company will be equipped as a truck and 
will carry the ammunition for the machine 
guns and also serve as a service car. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—Southern Auto Transfer 
Co.; capital stock, $1,000; incorporators, J. J. 
Southern, R. L. Southern and Maggie Southern. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Lando L. Albert Sales Co.; 
to deal in Ford and other cars, operate garage; 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, Lando 
Albert, John B. Toner and Frank J. Vebber. 

Newark, O.—H. B. Coen Co.; capital stock, 
$15,000; to deal in automobiles and accesso- 
ries; incorporators, H. B. Coen, S. M. Coen, 
H. S. Cashatt, D. M. Hamilton and A. K. 
Overturf. 

New York—Fisher Body Corp.; to manufac- 
ture motor car bodies, etc.; capital stock, $7,- 
000,000; incorporators, L. Mendelshon, F. J. 
Fisher, R. J. Trimble. 

New York—Carnegie Tire & Rubber Co.; to 
deal in tires, rubber goods, merchandise, etc.; 
capital stock, 25,000; incorporators, B. J. 
Reynolds, V. W. Fink, W. H. Dodd 

Norfolk, Va.—Metzger-Hamper Motor Corp.; 
capital stock, $15,000; incorporators, Nathan 
Metzger, Louis W. Hamper. 

Norfolk, Va.—Brandt Motor Corp.; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, M. A. Brandt, Moe 
Levy. 

Pittsburg, Mass.—Smith & McCarthy; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, Nora F. Cunning- 
ham, M. C. McCarthy, A. W. Smith. 

Providence, R. I.—Fox Auto Searchlight Co.; 
capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, Joseph F. 
Fox, Walter H. Barney, P. V. Marcus. 

Providence, R. I.—Kenworthy-Clark Co.; cen- 
tral motor car business; capital stock, $5,000; 
incorporators, Harry E. Kenworthy, H. W. Tyas, 
P. S. Clark. 

Spokane, Wash.—Enger Motor Car Co.; to 
handle the Enger and Elecar lines; capital stock, 
$75,000; incorporators, J. Peeper, Sam H. Cone, 
B. F. O’Neil 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Grant Motor Co.; capital 
stock, $5,000; to do a general motor business; 
incorporators, L. R. Grant, John W. Broaddus 
and Leonard Guitan. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Farmer Auto Co., agents for 
Hudson and Dodge; incorporator, S. R. Farmer, 
and others. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Columbia Auto Sales Co.; to 
sell Ford cars; incorporators, Joseph Rosen, 
Joseph Gilliam, C. A. Reichart. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Superior Tire & Supply Co.; 
capital stock, $2,000; incorporators, V. H. 
Handschug, Emil A. Handschug, Earl Hand- 
schug, T. C. Setzer. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Vigar Motor Car Co., capital 
stock $5.000; incorporators, George F. Vigar, 
Frank J. Riefling, Kitty Riefling. 

Warsaw, Va.—Warsaw Motor Corp.; capital 
stock, $15,000; incorporators, John A. Palmer, 
R. B. Moore. . 
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EMONSTRATES LIGHT PULL—Overland salesman demonstrating the light 
weight and solid balance of the Overland six. Only 52 pounds were required to 
pull this seven-passenger machine across the street, as shown on the face of the scale 


in the accompanying illustration. 


AN on Psuedo Insurance Companies— 
Frank Taggart, Ohio superintendent of 
insurance, has announced that he will begin 
at once to drive out of that state all of the 
motorists’ leagues and organizations which 
sell with their membership psuedo insurance 
policies which provide monetary compensa- 
tion in case of accidents, free legal advice, 
free legal defense and many other attractive 
features. A court has ruled that these or- 
ganizations are doing an insurance business 
without complying with the laws of the state. 


Reciprocal License Privileges—There are 
now seventeen states of the American Union 
through which the Ontario motorists may 
drive without the necessity of a state license. 
The Ontario government has just passed or- 
ders-in-council providing for reciprocity in 
motor car licenses with Kentucky and West 
Virginia. In addition to the seventeen now 
offering reciprocal privileges, five states 
which are now debarred by statutory limita- 
tions from making agreements have indorsed 
the proposal and will secure the necessary 
legislative approval. 


Insurance Company Perfects Organization 
—The Wisconsin Automobile Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., recently organized at Monroe, Wis., 
has perfected its organization by the election 
of the following officers: President, R. D. 
Gorham; vice-president, J. H. Durst: secre- 
tary, G. W. Wilkinson; treasurer, C. W. Ben- 
nett; directors, R. C. Whitcomb, Fred 
Trumpy, J. T. Etter, R. D. Gorham, C. W. 
Bennett and Charles R. Schepley. The state 
commissioner of insurance has granted a li- 
cense to do business and the company will 
write a full-coverage policy effective any- 
where in the United States. Something new 
in mutual insurance is introduced, in that new 
cars are entitled to a four-year policy, with 
annual depreciations figured according to 
stock company tables. The company will 
issue its first policy shortly, having obtained 
nearly all of the 200 applications required be- 
fore it can commence actual business. 


Clubs and Associations 


Findlay Association Permanent — Perma- 
nent organization of the Findlay Automo- 
bile Trade Association, Findlay, O., has been 
effected here, with Frank J. Collingwood, of 


Collingwood & Edwards, as president. Dr. 
W. G. Cook is vice-president, and Earl Rum- 
mell secretary and treasurer. F. T. Price 
and F. B. Bues, Columbus, pointed out that 
if all the motor car men of the state were 
organized, they could ask for needed legis- 
lation. 


Cincy Club’s Dixie Committee—The Cin- 
cinnati Automobile Club, Cincinnati, O., has 
named a committee to help arrange for the 
inspection of the Dixie highway from Cin- 
cinnati to Jacksonville, which starts Octo- 
ber 23. 


Findlay Has New Organization—An organ- 
ization of garage owners, repair men and 
dealers of Findlay, O., was formed at a meet- 
ing last week, when twenty members pledged 
themselves to aid in the organization. The 
organization did not adopt a name for the 
association, debating whether it is to be 
called the Findlay Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation or the Hancock County Automobile 
Trade Association. The association was im- 
mediately affiliated with the Ohio Automo- 
bile Trade Association. Frank J. Colling- 
wood was elected president; Dr. W. G. Cook, 
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vice-president; Earl Rummell, secretary- 
treasurer and Pearl Rice and W. C. Treece, 
members of the board of directors. All of 
the officers are also members of the board 
of directors. 


Organize Association at Lima, O0.—The Al- 
*n County Automobile Trade Association, 
‘a, O., Was organized recently at a meet- 
f a score of garage men, dealers and 
re ‘men. Much enthusiasm was shown in 
the meeting and many of the dealers in the 
country towns attended. It is the intention 
to secure dealers and garage owners in all 
parts of the county as members. The organ- 
ization has taken steps to affiliate with the 
Ohio Automobile Trade Association. 


Sedalia Club Traffic Proposal—The Sedalia 
Automobile Club, Sedalia, Mo., has drafted 
a series of ordinances in which persons 
under 16 are prohibited as drivers; frosted 
or painted glass ordered for strong head- 
lights; cutouts to be muffled; cars given 
right of way over other vehicles on paved 
streets; speed limited to 12 miles in the 
business section and 15 miles in residence 
section, and rigid rules made for passing 
street cars. Various fines are fixed, but 
after a third offense the driver is to be 
denied the privilege of driving a car in the 
city. 


Good Roads Activities 


Oregon May Reconstruct Road—With the 
increase in motor travel through eastern 
Oregon, agitation is under way for the re- 
construction of the old stage road through 
the Blue mountains from Pendleton, Ore., to 
Union county. This road will provide the 
shortest road across the mountains. 


Club Asks Road Extension—With one sum- 
mer’s experience of tourist travel behind it, 
the Astoria Automobile Club, Astoria, Ore., 
is campaigning for the completion of the Co- 
lumbia river highway to the sea, which will 
make it an all-year route. The club was or- 
ganized during the last month with H. B. 
Leinweber, president; Geo. H. Smith, first 
vice-president; George Schmidt, second vice- 
president; W. A. Sherman, secretary anc 
treasurer. The club is co-operating with 
other clubs throughout the state to secure 
legislation for more good roads, and will en- 
deavor to bring state-wide aid to the finish- 
ing of the Columbia highway to the coast. 
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AKES COMFORTABLE HOME OF DODGE CAR—Cr. L. B. Harvey, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has solved the home problem and how to be indoors while out in the open. 
Determining some weeks ago to spend a year or more traveling about the country, 
Dr. Harvey purchased a Dodge car and had the body reconstructed according to his 
own design. A glance at the illustration shows how it was transformed into a com- 


fortable traveling home. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harvey have the uprer berth, while sonny 


finds a cozy bed on the front seat. Provision is made for carrying clothing and food 
and it will be noted that the doctor has his typewriter for chronicling the story of 





the trip, while the phonograph is along to afford amusement. 
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